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TurovGHouTt Europe, no less than at home, feeling has been 
stirred by the disclosures made last month in this Review in my 
article ‘ Aerial Warfare : Secret German Plans.’ As the Observer 
aptly said, the prospect of air attack upon crowded cities with 
gas and germs ‘ forces civilisation to look horror in the face.’ 
Efforts have naturally been made to deny the authenticity of the 
German documents which I revealed, or to belittle their signifi- 
cance. Had I not weighed beforehand every conjecture that 
could tell against them, including the hypothesis—unlikely in the 
circumstances—that I had been the victim of an astute fraud, I 
should have been guilty of lightmindedness in crediting;them at 
all,, The only hypothesis which fits the facts as I hthem. is 
that the documents themselves are entirely = en 
they reached me through trustworthy channels. fe 

It is expedient, none the less, to place on record various 
official, semi-official, and other statements that have been made. 
The first place belongs to the denial issued in Berlin on July 1, 
three days after the appearance of my article in the. Nineteenth 
Century and After and the simultaneous publication of copies 
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extracts from it in the British and foreign Press. On Sunday, 
July 1—the morrow of the murders of General von Schleicher, 
the former German Chancellor, and his wife, and of the ‘ execu- 
tions’ of Captain Réhm and other prominent Storm Troop 
leaders at Munich—a Reuter telegram from Berlin reported : 


‘A crime against Europe and humanity’ is the phrase used in an 
official declaration issued here on the article by Mr. Wickham Steed in 
the Nineteenth Century and After, which contained startling allegations of 
German plans for poison gas and bacteria attacks by air on London and 
Paris. The statement says: 

There are no secret German documents of the nature alleged by Mr. 
Wickham Steed. There is no air gas attack office at the Reichswehr 
Ministry. Germany has not concerned herself with any such things, 
desires nothing but peace, and rejects as a crime against Europe and 
humanity the attempts of mischief-making elements to sabotage the 
efforts to achieve an understanding between Germany and other European 
Powers. 


Whether or not Germany has ‘ concerned herself with such 
things’ may presently appear. Meanwhile my ‘crime against 
humanity ’ need not shun comparison with the doings of Herr 
Hitler, General Goering and Dr. Goebbels on June 30 and the 


days immediately following. 
In the House of Commons on July 4 Sir N. Grattan-Doyle 


asked the Prime Minister whether he was aware that evidence 
exists that experiments are being made and secret German plans 
perfected by the Luft-Gas-A ngriff Department for the destruction 
of human beings in war by aircraft carrying deadly disease germs ; 
that experiments have been made concerning the vulnerability 
of underground railways in London and Paris; whether he had 
considered the evidence ; and what action, if any, he proposed 
to take. Mr Stanley Baldwin answered : 


I have seen allegations to this effect in a published article. They have 
been officially denied by the German Government. The question of the 
vulnerability of the underground railways in London is kept under constant 
observation as part of the general question of air raids precautions, but I 
do not consider it in the public interest to make any further statement. 


Pressed by Sir N. Grattan-Doyle to say whether he was aware 
that the allegations referred to were very definite and precise 
and were supported by very strong evidence, and whether, in 
these circumstances, it was not a matter which ought to engage 
the urgent attention of His Majesty’s Government, Mr. Baldwin 
replied: ‘I have nothing to add to the answer I have already 
given.’ 

On July 5 the morning edition of the Berliner Tageblatt, now 
a Nazi organ, commented as follows upon Mr. Baldwin’s answers : 
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If Mr. Baldwin had taken the opportunity to express himself in a less 
neutral form upon the scandalous charges brought against Germany by 
a notorious agitator like Wickham Steed it would have been useful for the 
tranquillisation of England and for the removal of the growing lack of 
trust which public opinion in Germany places in England’s policy. Wick- 
ham Steed has not the slightest proof, of any striking value, for his asser- 
tions. They have stuck in his throat as did those of the Petit Parisien, 
It would have been appropriate for Mr. Baldwin to have pointed this out, 
all the more since he spoke expressly of the ‘ vulnerability ’ of the London 
underground railways. Is this lukewarm treatment of such a matter as 
Steed’s lies meant to foster the preparation of Barthou’s visit and the 
hue and cry of English newspapers upon the events of the last week-end 
in Germany ? 


As I have not the honour to be in Mr. Baldwin’s confidence 
I cannot say what his intentions were. He may have felt that 
the information in possession of the Government upon the 
aggressive designs of Germany did not allow him to accredit, 
even indirectly, the German official statement that my allegations 
were baseless or ‘a crime against Europe and humanity.’ But 
few of his fellow-countrymen will suspect his ‘ lukewarm treat- 
ment of such a matter,’ of having been inspired by either of the 
motives which the Nazi organ imputes to him. 

‘One other observation calls for comment. In a leading 
article on June 28, entitled ‘ Glass Houses,’ the News-Chronicle 
wrote : 


If the documents be genuine—and the technical details contained in 
the published extracts would point to skill of a high order in forgery—it 
is important to remember that probably every Government in Europe, 
including that of this country, is experimenting to-day with all and every 
method [sic] of utilising poison gas and bacteria in the event of war. It 
is, in fact, the business and the duty of all General Staffs to make such 
experiments. Indeed, this is the sort of thing that we—the voters and 
taxpayers of every country—are paying them to do. To suppose that 
Germany is alone in this infamy would be wholly erroneous. 


The suggestion seems to be that those who live in glass houses 
should not throw stones; and, as was natural in the circumstances, 
it was warmly welcomed by the German Press. I believe it to be 
wide of the mark—certainly in so far as experiments by the 
British or other foreign General Staffs with bacteria in the German 
underground railway systems are concerned. It is highly prob- 
able that Germany is ‘ alone in this infamy.’ On the other hand, 
it is certain that all General Staffs have been and are experi- 
menting with poison gases and seeking to discover means of 
protection against foreign air attack by gas or germs or both. 
With the kind of ‘ objectivity’ displayed by the News-Chronicle 
I have little sympathy—just as little as with expostulations 
uttered, before the Hitlerite ‘clean-up’ in Germany, by some 
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well-meaning people whose memories are short, that no civilised 
people would dream of doing such things as my documents 
showed the Germans to have done. But I agree very heartily 
with the conclusion of the News-Chronicle’s argument that my 
documents 


may best be regarded as lifting the corner of a curtain which masks a 
latent horror, destined to annihilate civilisation sooner or later, unless the 
civilised world, redeeming the failure of its statesmen so far to achieve an 
effective will to peace, determines that these things shall not be. 


If civilisation is ‘ to look horror in the face,’ the horror should 
be looked at steadily and as a whole. The worst hypothesis ought 
to be the most optimistic working formula for sober thought. 
While it is true that not every ascertained abomination needs to 
be made public—and I have deliberately refrained from mention- 
ing some that are known to me—it is the plain duty of democratic 
Governments not to leave their peoples in ignorance of the nature 
of future warfare. Rather should they, and the British Govern- 
ment in particular, frame and expound a policy designed to range 
the resources of civilisation against warfare itself. To think or 
to talk of ‘ the next war ’ in terms of the last war is futile, and may 
be suicidal. To conceive and to recommend ‘ peace’ policies 
with a mental reservation in favour of ‘ keeping out of it’ when 
the ‘ next war ’ comes is to put a premium upon catastrophe. The 
only reasonable way to deal with ‘ the next war ’ is so to load the 
war-dice against all or any who may think of throwing them that 
the hardiest premeditator of so real a ‘ crime against humanity ’ 
will feel the deadly game to be too hazardous. 

To this conclusion the German secret documents which I 
revealed last month unerringly point. Other German documents, 
not secret but publicly recorded (though perhaps not observed) 

-in our Patent Office, point the same way. On December 17, 
1926, the well-known German producer of poison gases, Dr. Hugo 
Stoltzenberg, of Hamburg (whose name was associated with the 
mysterious phosgene disaster at Hamburg on May 20, 1928), 
applied for a German patent entitled ‘ Procedure for the attain- 
ment of a field of drops from great heights with especial reference 
to the combating of [insect] pests.’ The application was only 
laid open to public inspection on July 18, 1929, in the German 
Patent Office ; but, on the expiry of the two months’ period for 
objections, it was published on October 17, 1929, given the 
number DRP. 485,574 and registered on November 2, 1929. For 
some unknown reason Dr. Stoltzenberg allowed his patent to 
lapse, on account of non-payment of fees, long before it would 
otherwise have fallen in. Yet, as appears from a communication 
which he made to No. 56 of the Chemikerzeitung (pages 751-52) in 
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1932, his interest in the raining down of ‘ mustard ’ and similar 
gases had by no means declined. This communication concerned 
‘ Protective suits against spraying with skin poisons,’ and dealt 
exclusively with Yellow Cross or mustard ‘ gas.’ A passage from 
his statement runs : 

For the protection of troops against the raining down [of gases] by 
airmen, I have developed a cloak that shields the soldier and all his clothes 
and equipment from the falling drops, as well as the bit of ground on 
which he stands. While the airmen’s rain is passing over him, he is able 
to pull on his protective boots that reach above the knee, and thus to get 
away, with his whole equipment, from the sprayed area even if it be 
covered with high grass or wheat or maize. Then, indeed, he must discard 
the mantle by throwing it away from within so as not to be touched by 
the drops running off it. He can get rid of the protective boots by shaking 
them off. Since, in war-time, the mantle must be discarded after being 
used once, the mantles have to be made of very light and comparatively 
cheap materials. 

The date of Dr. Stoltzenberg’s article (1932) is significant. 
Had he heard of the studies and tests which the Air Gas Attack 
Department of the German War Office was organising, or had his 
earlier patent been taken up and developed by a big aircraft 
firm so that he had no further interest in keeping it ‘ alive’ ? 
In any event, the ‘ claim’ for his patent alleges that 


in general it is not possible to attain a field of drops (Tvopfenfeld) of the 
desired extent from heights of more than 500 metres with relation to a 
given target, because, even with knowledge of the prevailing strength and 
direction of the wind at the height at which the aircraft is flying, air 
currents of various kinds impede the aim. The evaporation of the liquid 
gas is another disturbing factor, for it allows only the smallest quantities 
to reach the ground from great heights unless the drops of liquid are 
themselves enriched by elements of the atmosphere. These drawbacks 
can be obviated if the drops are provided with a protective covering. 


This covering, Dr. Stoltzenberg suggests, may be made of glass, 
celluloid, greased paper or thin metal, or other substances which 
* would burst on impact and would thus give the desired field of 
drops.’ His ‘claim’ does not explain why insects and other 
pests should be combated by poison gas ‘ from great heights ’ 
at all. But if the ‘ pests’ upon whom this rain from heaven is 
to fall are assumed to be troops, or the inhabitants of cities, 
Dr. Stoltzenberg’s technique becomes intelligible. Some 250 
litres of protected drops could, according to his ‘ claim,’ be dis- 
charged simultaneously from an apparatus fixed beneath the 
aeroplane. Their contents might be hydrogen cyanide, carbon- 
dioxide, phosgene, chloride, cyanogen-chloride, and nitric oxide. 
Mustard ‘ gas’ is not expressly mentioned in this connexion. 
Suspicion that Dr. Stoltzenberg’s patent may have its uses 
as a military device is strengthened by a pamphlet, or rather 
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series of pamphlets, which he published in 1929 under the title 
The Ulira-Poisons. Five of these pamphlets are preserved in a 
public London library. Their contents appear, from internal 
evidence, to be a series of lectures given by Dr. Stoltzenberg to 
superior officers of the Reichswehr, since in the introduction 
he uses the form of address: ‘ Meine hohen Herren Militaers’ 
(‘ My High Military Gentlemen ’). 

In the first pamphlet, or lecture, Dr. Stoltzenberg discusses 
bacteriological warfare and refers to assertions of an officially 
recognised Italian writer, A. Pagniello, in 1925, that attempts 
were made by Germany and Austria during the war to spread 
glanders and typhus among the enemy, and draws the con- 
clusion that Germany must ‘ plumb the uncharted deeps ’ of the 
bacteriological world, since warfare with germs might be a much 
more frightful weapon than any yet used. But in the second 
pamphlet, under the titles Methods of Attack in Gas Warfare : 
Aircraft and Ultra-Poisons, he writes : 


A domain in which hitherto little has been published is the combination 
of aircraft with poison. Whereas pacifists give much space to this new 
domain in their imaginations, practical men are by no means unanimous 
upon its value. (Hanslian, Das Chemische Kampfmittel im Kukunftskrieg.) 


But, Dr. Stoltzenberg goes on, if a weapon is blunt, quantity 
must do duty for quality. Under cover of night the efficacy of 
anti-aircraft guns, and of defence by hostile aircraft, disappears 
in view of the heights—4000 to 5000 metres—which laden aircraft 
can now reach, Therefore surprise attacks with gases of various 
sorts might give incomparable results. The simplest method 
would be to enclose the gases in small glass balls so as to prevent 
evaporation or deflection by air currents and to attain an equal 
distribution of the contents by the bursting of the balls on impact. 

Another method would be to freeze, or to solidify with gelatine, 
the poisonous substances; and a third method would be to 
enclose them in bombs timed to burst ,at given heights. The 
two former methods had not yet been tested under war conditions, 
but the third method had given excellent results with pear-shaped 
bombs of 20, 50 and 100 kilogrammes. At the end of this chapter 
Dr. Stoltzenberg states that 


an aeroplane capable of carrying one ton net weight, and with an eight- 
hours’ flying radius, can carry four bombs of 100 kilogrammes each, six of 
50 kilogrammes and fifteen of 20 kilogrammes. The bombs must be 
discharged from heights of 250 metres upwards to 5000 metres, since the 
centrifugal fuse can only be used with safety at 250 metres or over. 


These explanations to ‘ High Military Gentlemen’ seem to 
suggest, at any rate, the potential nature of the ‘ pests” which 
were to be combated by Dr. Stoltzenberg’s patent. He goes on 
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to discuss in great detail the problem of raining down ultra- 
poisons, and points out that foggy or humid atmospheres facilitate 
the sinking of gas clouds to the lowest atmospheric strata and 
“exercise a favourable influence on the development of the gas 
clouds themselves.’ He had, he said, observed that drops of 
hygroscopic substances increase in volume by falling through air 
saturated with humidity. He adds: 


Since a field of falling drops extends constantly because big drops 
divide themselves again into normal drops, the possibility of creating 
artificial rain and of directing it towards desired areas is theoretically 
demonstrated. Naturally such rain can only be created by means of 
aircraft ; and thus we reach one of the most attractive domains that are 
opened up to human research and the spirit of invention in connexion with 
the development of the utilisation of ultra-poisons. 


Why Dr. Stoltzenberg, in his address to the ‘ High Military 
Gentlemen’ of Germany, thought this domain of research so 
attractive appears from a passage in his second pamphlet under 
the sub-title ‘ Artillery Fighting with Ultra-Poisons’ : 


With this glance at the new problems of the future we will conclude 
the chapter on offensive warfare and rejoice that, in various countries, the 
preparations for this warfare are still giying rise to long-winded Geneva 
disarmament proposals and well-powdered suggestions for a return to the 
good old times of halberd knightliness ! 


In spite of the assurance officially given in Berlin on July x that 
‘Germany has not concerned herself with any such things,’ it 
would almost seem that she has been concerning herself with 
them since 1926 at latest. And in view of this possibility—not to 
say certainty—Herr Hitler’s repeated asseverations that Germany 


has fulfilled the Versailles Treaty raise the question whether the 
first two paragraphs of Article 171 of the Versailles Treaty are 


covered by his statements. These paragraphs run : 


The use of asphyxiating, poisonous or other gases and all analogous 
liquids, materials or devices being prohibited, their manufacture and 
importation are strictly forbidden in Germany. 

The same applies to materials specially intended for the manufacture, 
storage and use of the said products or devices. 


Dr. Stoltzenberg’s own infringement of these clauses was amply 
proved by the phosgene disaster at his Hamburg works in May 
1928 ; but particulars are to be found in the British Patent Office 
of a German Patent (DRP. 467,659), dated November 24, 1926, 
and entitled ‘ Distribution and Atomisation of Means for the 
Combating of Pests from Aeroplanes.’ This patent belongs to 
the well-known German firm of aeroplane makers, Junkers, of 
Dessau. The claim for it describes various means of raining down 
or spraying poisons from aircraft without danger to airmen and 
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so as to cover considerable stretches of country ; and in a further 
claim for a German patent (DRP. 477,164) the interesting remark 
is made that the poisonous liquids can be discharged under 
pressure from gas. In these circumstances it is noteworthy that 
the raining down of mustard gas liquid, with or without pressure, 
was a feature of the simplified apparatus invented by No. IX., 
the expert collaborator of the Air Gas Attack Department of the 
Reichswehy Ministry, and mentioned on page 9 of my article in 
the July issue of the Nineteenth Century and After. 

It remains to bring these things into perspective and to draw 
from them some obvious conclusions. A learned French pro- 
fessor has, I understand, criticised the revelations in my former 
article on the ground that the deadliness of bacteriological war- 
fare is not proven, and that bacteriological cultures discharged 
from shells would be killed by the heat which the explosion of the 
shell would engender. I am well aware that the feasibility of 
infecting healthy populations by cultures of germs is a debated 
scientific problem; and that, if the possibility of spreading 
typhoid, or perhaps cholera, through the inquination of water 
supplies be admitted, the efficacy of other forms of bacteriological 
attack may be doubtful. But, as readers of the Nineteenth 
Century and After will have perceived, the secret German docu- 
ments bore mainly upon attack by mustard ‘ gas,’ the Microccocus 
prodigiosus being utilised to test the dissemination of this ‘ gas ’— 
or of deadly germs, should they be employed—by the air cur- 
rents in underground railway systems. No mention was made 
of shells. The reference was to glass ‘bombs’ or containers of 
mustard ‘ gas,’ the contents of which could either be rained down 
from great heights, or dropped, together with the glass container, 
upon targets which it might be desired to swamp. No com- 
petent bacteriologist, chemist, or soldier of my acquaintance 
questions the extreme danger of attack by mustard ‘ gas,” and 
one of the foremost biochemists of the world has expressed to 
me his considered opinion that mustard ‘ gas’ will either kill 
war, or war with mustard ‘ gas’ will kill civilisation. 

This, indeed, is the root of the whole matter. Those who 
wish to study it would do well to read Sir Norman Angell’s latest 
work, The Menace to Our National Defence,+ which was published 
last month. Most if not all of his arguments are unanswerable. 
To-day there is no adequate defence against aerial attack. 
Reprisals may be feasible, unless attack should succeed in para- 
lysing its victims completely. But where would European 
civilisation be on the morrow of successful reprisals, say, by 
French or British, or, for that matter, Polish or Czechoslovak, 
aircraft upon Germany? The fact that Germans were being 

1 Hamish Hamilton, 3s. 6d. net. 
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burned and blistered, poisoned and asphyxiated would be poor 
comfort to those of our people who had suffered a like fate. No! 
There is only one way to overcome the horror which civilisation 
is compelled to look in the face. This way is to get rid of warfare 
altogether by the overwhelming strength of an effective inter- 
national organisation against war of any and every kind. 

This conviction is now widely shared. When two men of 
views so divergent as those of Sir Norman Angell and Mr. Winston 
Churchill find themselves agreed upon this point, the time ought 
to be ripe for action. The question remains: What action ? 
Sir Norman Angell, recognising that the majority of Powers 
have declared in favour of abolishing national air forces and of 
internationalising air transport, declares: ‘On that fact our 
Government could, if it would, build a policy that would give 
a lead to the world.’ Mr. Winston Churchill wrote recently in 
the Daily Mail. 


Surely it should be our policy to use the instrument of the League of 
Nations [and, I would add, the Kellogg Pact] to band together a con- 
federation of the peace-loving and peace-interested Powers, which should 
be so strong that there is no chance of their being attacked. 

He calls upon those Powers, ‘in the calm security of matchless 
strength,’ then to endeavour to mitigate grievances and ‘ faith- 
fully and humbly seek to do justice among men.’ 

All this is good, as far as it goes. M. Barthou’s ‘ Eastern 
Locarno ’ may be good, if it comes off—though, even then, it 
would leave unsettled a matter of principle which affects this 
country. To my mind, nothing was less pleasing in the comments 
of the British Press upon M. Barthou’s visit, and in the House of 
Commons debate upon it, than the parrot-cry that we have 
incurred no new commitments and are determined not to incur 
them. Will our Government and our people never understand 
that it is not a question of extending our ‘ commitments ’ for the 
sake of others, but of our very existence ? If war breaks out in 
Europe we are urilikely to be able to stand aside. From August 4, 
1914, until the beginning of 1917 the United States thought it 
could stand aside while the devastation of Europe went on. In 
April 1917 President Wilson had to admit that 3000 miles of 
ocean were too narrow to enable the United States longer to hold 
aloof. How, then, can we, whom 21 short miles of sea separate 
from the Continent, hope to stand aloof in future? In the 
unlikely contingency of our escaping direct attack, two factors of 
our national security—which, at bottom, are one—involve us in 
the fate of the Continent. We cannot stand by and see France 
crushed by Germany, nor can we allow Belgium and Holland to 
fall under the domination of a great military Power. If war 
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should arise anywhere in Europe, either of these dangers might 
compel us to intervene. We should then be obliged to abandon 
neutrality in the name of our national safety, after having declined 
to abandon it in obedience to an overriding principle of inter- 
national safety against war. 

War will never be got rid of, nor will disarmament become 
feasible, as long as Great Britain clings to the outworn shibboleth 
of ‘neutrality’ and fondly imagines that an international 
community can be organised against war without extending to 
that community the fundamental principle of law and order in 
this country—that is to say, the principle of non-neutrality on 
the part of individual citizens as between the law and law- 
breakers. On this point the history of neutrality during the past 
twenty years is as illuminating as it ought to be convincing. 

During the first two and a half years of the war we had endless 
trouble with the United States over ‘the freedom of the seas,’ 
or, in other words, the rights of neutral seaborne trade. At the 
end of 1916 the United States was not far from deciding to enter 
the war against us in order to uphold the rights of neutral 
trade and shipping. But in January 1917 the Germans ‘ went one 
better ’ than the Allied blockade by proclaiming an ‘ unrestricted 
submarine campaign’ against enemy and neutral shipping alike. 
On April 6, 1917, this campaign brought the United States 
into the war against them in the name of ‘ the freedom of the 
seas.’ On January 8, 1918, President Wilson laid down, in the 
second of his ‘ Fourteen Points,’ the doctrine that in future there 
should be absolute freedom of navigation on the seas, outside 
territorial waters, both in peace and in war, save as the seas 
might be closed in whole or in part by international action for the 
enforcement of international covenants. Some ten months later 
Germany invoked these ‘ Fourteen Points ’ as the conditions for 
an armistice, and President Wilson’s adviser, Colonel Edward M. 
House, discussed the proposal with Mr. Lloyd George. The 
British Prime Minister flatly refused to accept ‘ the freedom of 
the seas’ as a basis for the armistice ; and Colonel House, on 
behalf of President Wilson, warned him that, should Great 
Britain persist in this refusal, the United States would build for 
the protection of its trade the biggest navy the world had ever 
seen—such a navy, indeed, as its people had long desired. The 
wrangle ended in a postponement of the issue until the Peace 
Conference. 

At the opening sitting of the Paris Peace Conference it was 
decided to make the drafting of a League of Nations Covenant 
the first point of the agenda. A Drafting Commission was set up. 
It sat from February 3 to February 13, 1919; and, as appears 
from its proceedings, the principle was accepted that ‘ neutrality 
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disappears within the League of Nations.’ On February 14, 
1919, President Wilson read the Draft Covenant to the Conference, 
which adopted it unanimously. Toa group of American citizens 
who complained that the Covenant made no mention of ‘ the 
freedom of the seas,’ for the sake of which the United States had 
entered the war, President Wilson replied that, in future, there 
would be no freedom of the seas, since ‘ in the League there will 
be no neutrals.’ 

So far was this from being an improvisation that, on 
February 13, 1920, when Switzerland was admitted to the League, 
the British delegate, Mr. A. J. (afterwards Earl of) Balfour, 
moved a resolution stating that while ‘ the conception of neutrality 
of the members of the League is incompatible with the principle 
that all members will be obliged to co-operate in enforcing 
respect for their engagements,’ Switzerland was in a unique 
situation, which nevertheless did not relieve her of ‘ the duty of 
co-operating in such economic and financial measures as may 
be demanded by the League of Nations against a Covenant- 
breaking State.’ The League Council was unanimous in main- 
taining the principle that non-neutrality is essential to the 
organisation of the world against war. 

It is sometimes imagined that the League Covenant was 
drafted by humanitarian theorists who took little heed of prac- 
tical realities. The exact contrary is the truth. The Covenant 
is a minimum of the provisions against war upon which statesmen 
and lawyers whose countries had just come through the Great 
War could agree ; and it cannot be rightly understood without 
reference to the war atmosphere in which it was drafted and to 
the conditions which would again prevail should war break out. 
When the United States rejected the Peace Treaty and the 
Covenant, the principle of neutrality reappeared. Its reappear- 
ance enfeebled, if it did not destroy, the binding force of Article 16, 
of which the opening lines run : 


Should any member of the League resort to war in disregard of its 
covenant under Articles 12, 13, or 15 it shall ipso facto be deemed to have 
committed an act of war against all other Members of the League. 


In place of non-neutrality the blessed word ‘ parity’ presently 
cropped up; and, as the event has shown, ‘ parity’ is another 
name for equality in distrust. Mr. Winston Churchill rightly 
argues that ‘nothing brings war nearer than an equality of 
forces between rival Powers.’ From the Washington Conference 
of 1921-22 to the unsuccessful ‘ Coolidge ’ Naval Conference at 
Geneva in 1927, the twin phantoms of neutrality and parity 
frightened the United States and Great Britain into suspicious 
rivalry, until President Coolidge’s Sectetary of State, Mr. Kellogg, 
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put forward, on December 28, 1927, the proposals for the renuncia- 
tion of war that afterwards took shape in the Kellogg Pact. As 
I have the best of reasons to know, the object of President Coolidge 
in launching these proposals was to convince Great Britain and 
the world that the United States could not and would not be a 
friendly neutral towards any State which, having renounced war, 
should engage in it. 

This intention was again clearly marked in the important 
statement made by Mr. Kellogg’s successor, Secretary Henry L. 
Stimson, in his address to the New York Council of Foreign 
Relations on August 8, 1932—a statement which the British 
Foreign Secretary required three months even to acknowledge 
publicly! Mr. Stimson’s thesis that the renunciation of war 
revolutionises the whole conception of neutrality is unassailable— 
just as unassailable as the converse proposition that insistence 
upon the right of States to be neutral invalidates the renuncia- 
tion of war. We cannot have it both ways. If we would get 
rid of war we, and all other Governments that desire to abolish 
war, must renounce neutrality. 

From this plain doctrine two important consequences follow. 
The first is that the renunciation of war restricts the legitimate 
function of all armaments to a police function. The second is 
that, while a state of non-neutrality does not necessarily entail 
active intervention on the part of every non-neutral country in 
every dispute that may arise anywhere, it does entail the inclusion 
of its economic and financial resources among the elements that 
police the world against war. The duty of active intervention 
may be delegated to States geographically near or directly 
interested in the scene of the dispute. Hence the expediency of 
regional pacts. But these regional pacts would take on a new 
complexion, if they were local expressions of a universal principle, 
and did not appear to be leagues of security directed against, 
and seeming to encircle, some potential disturber of the peace. 

‘Locarnos,’ Western or Eastern, have this drawback in 
common—that they are not placed under the egis of the one 
overriding principle in the name of which the world can be 
effectively organised against war, in the first place, and presently, 
for the promotion of peace, in the second. If, having looked 
horror in the face, Great Britain, the British Dominions, and the 
defenders of Western civilisation cannot agree to undertake the 
‘commitment’ of non-neutrality, they had better prepare to 
carry through reprisals for surprise attack. by gas or germs or 
both—and let civilisation go hang ! 

WICKHAM STEED. 
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AMBULANT diplomats have of late very considerably displaced, 
if not altogether replaced, the post-war system of conferences. 
The routine of these conferences is well known : politeness is the 
keynote of all of them. Such unusual occurrences as Lord (then 
Mr. Philip) Snowden’s vitriolic outburst at the Hague, or M. 
Barthou’s biting sarcasm recently at Geneva, are not, strictly 
speaking, within the rules. Normally one speaker succeeds the 
other, congratulates him on what he has just said, and then 
proceeds to prove that this was utter nonsense and offers his own 
platitudes instead. The system is not dead yet, but has very 
nearly run itself silly. The new method is different. Like an 
army of commercial travellers, politicians and diplomats from all 
over Europe travel from country to country and in their coffers 
they carry a delicate merchandise indeed : the peace and stability 
of the world, the very fate of civilisation. Among these political 
travellers two must be singled out for the particular importance 
of their missions—Signor Fulvio Suvich, who travels for Italy, 
and Captain Anthony Eden, who travels for England. Their 
itineraries are not always the same, yet they have a great deal 
in common and not infrequently overlap; complete coherence, 
however, has not yet been reached. 

Both these political travellers are young, and are typical 
representatives of the post-war brand of diplomats. But now a 
new traveller has come along, of a totally different kind, and 
within a remarkably short time has scored a series of real triumphs. 
M. Louis Barthou will forgive me if I state in cold print that he is 
seventy-two years of age. Yet his lucidity, vigour, and alertness 
should form the object of envy even of the most successful young 
man. M. Barthou first entered Parliament at the age of twenty- 
seven, and has been a deputy or a senator for the past forty-five 
years. It is twenty-one years since he was Prime Minister of 
France for the first time, and many shrewd observers can see him 
occupying that position again in the not too distant future. 
During the few months that have elapsed since he went to the 
Quai d’Orsay the foreign policy of France has acquired a powerful 
impetus and has regained its old vigour and clarity. The inter- 
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national prestige of France has grown enormously, and credit for 
all this is due very largely—though by no means entirely—to 
M. Barthou’s personal qualities. His recent visits to the capitals 
of Central and Eastern Europe, and finally his trip to London, 
have done more than anything else in recent diplomacy to 
stabilise the European equilibrium. 

The international equilibrium, which has not been particularly 
safe or stable since the end of the Great War, became mani- 
festly threatened with Hitler’s advent to power. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that this was followed by an almost panic- 
stricken reshuffling in international politics. The cause was 
simple. Whether they like to admit it or not, for the first time 
since 1918 foreign Chancelleries saw the danger of war as a reality. 
For years the secret military preparations of Germany had been 
known to most of them. For years they were. deliberately 
shutting their eyes to them. But Hitler’s action promptly 
removed what self-imposed shadow of doubt there could have 
been in their minds—not merely the actual facts of military 
preparations, drilling, or armaments. At the same time a not 
unnatural feeling of disgust and protest against Hitler’s methods 
of government rapidly developed in most of the civilised countries 
and filled even the most dispassionate observers with doubt and 
apprehension. Intricate diplomatic negotiations began between 
all those who felt they might be affected by a military outbreak. 
Not only Germany’s immediate neighbours—+.e., France, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland—but also Italy and Soviet Russia 
(both of them supposed to be especially friendly to Germany), 
as well as some of the countries that were neutral in the last 
war, promptly readjusted their foreign policy. The fact that 
Switzerland or Denmark, for instance, who are certainly not 
aggressive and have no bias against Germany, felt called upon to 
take definite steps to prepare for a war emergency is a striking 
proof of how Germany’s present temper is judged by the coolest 
and most peaceful countries in Europe. 

As to the others, their concern and their desire to do all they 
can to safeguard themselves are obvious. What is sometimes less 
obvious is the course they chose to pursue. Some of them sought 
to placate Hitler—as if Germany could be placated—by suggesting 
concessions. Others have tried to form new alliances and to wait 
for the worst. Others, again, have merely talked or muddled up 
their more perspicacious friends and have postponed their own 
decisions. The éertius gaudens in this game of international 
diplomacy, however, has been Soviet Russia, which suddenly 
became the hero of the day, everybody seeking to buy its friend- 
ship, or at least its neutrality. Meanwhile Hitler—who had seen 
by the Soviet’s seventeen years’ record that you can insult the 
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rest of the world as much as you like, or default on your financial 
obligations, or generally ignore all civilised methods of inter- 
national intercourse, not to mention gangster methods in domestic 
affairs, and still get away with it all—paid little attention to the 
changing diplomatic scene and pursued his own course. 

If all these developments prove anything, they have certainly 
shown that there is no longer any specific Franco-German ques- 
tion, but that the very much wider issue is that of Germany’s 
relations with, and her place in, the rest of Europe. That France 
should be most concerned and should be doing everything in her 
power to prevent such a calamity hardly requires an explanation. 
Any step or any measure that can help to maintain even the 
present unsatisfactory status quo is better than a breakdown or an 
adventure. France does not want a war—least of all a preventive 
war. To stabilise and consolidate the international equilibrium 
is, therefore, the most urgent objective of French foreign policy. 
And this proceeds from the essential and immutable article of 
faith in France’s foreign relations—the quest of security. There 
is something degrading and irritating in the necessity of 
continuously having to repeat that peace, and not war, self- 
preservation, and not expansion, security, and not aggression, 
constitute the very foundation of French policy, quite irrespec- 
tive of what Government happens to be in office. 

A great truth was spoken by M. Barthou in his programme 
speech at the Chamber of Deputies last May when he declared 
that there was no Right and no Left foreign policy, but only the 
policy of France. This speech may have disappointed the Right, 
who were hoping for an announcement of a definite break with 
‘ Briandism ’ (they loathe the word), and also the Left, who were 
hoping for a similar announcement of a break with the policy 
‘ dictated by armaments manufacturers and the General Staff ’— 
yet another bogey. Nevertheless, M. Barthou made a democratic, 
truly parliamentary speech and emphasised the continuity of 
French foreign policy. Indeed, there is no reason why the National 
Government of M. Doumergue should interrupt that continuity. 
Outward forms may vary, also the tone in which France talks to 
the world or is being talked to; changing circumstances may 
demand adjustments, and a given situation may require certain 
definite steps. But the general trend remains the same: France 
is determined to pursue a policy of security and peace, which is a 
common cause for all Frenchmen. The deeper meaning of 
‘ Briandism,’ just as of M. Barthou’s recent endeavour, is to 
bring about an international combination that will guarantee that 
peace. And here the ultimate decision does not depend on France 
alone. While Prague, and Bucharest and Warsaw, not to mention 
Rome and Moscow, are of the utmost importance to the forms 
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taken by French foreign policy, the key to the situation is really 
in London. The analogy between the present situation and that 
of July 1914 is often stressed nowadays. It is reasonable to 
assume that if England had made her position clear at the time, 
Germany would not have invaded Belgium and the world war 
might have been averted. Equally so it may be said that if only 
this country took a clear, firm and definite stand to-day, the 
international position would immediately improve beyond recog- 
nition, and the threat of a new calamity bringing wreck and ruin 
on humanity could be avoided once and for all. 

It is a painful thing to admit, but history does not know of 
many cases of a foreign policy so ambiguous, provocative and 
demoralising as that pursued by Great Britain since the war. 
The blame for that rests, not with the Foreign Office, which has 
produced an unusually strong and able team of diplomats, but 
with politicians and financiers. For years their joint efforts seem 
to have been directed towards weakening France and strengthen- 
ing Germany, in spite of warnings by competent authorities as 
to the ultimate results of such a policy. The German attitude 
in the rearmament negotiations (which, owing to some peculiar 
perversion, have usually been miscalled ‘disarmament’), and 
again the arbitrariness with which Germany has chosen to treat 
her creditors, have revealed the extent of this folly in almost 
striking manner. 

Now it has suddenly become obvious to this country how 
seriously it is threatened by the possibility of air attacks, and 
to what extent the French army can be of value to Great Britain 
as well as to France herself. In spite of all the ravings of irre- 
sponsible isolationists, the fact remains that England, whether 
she likes it or not, is part of Europe and cannot cut herself adrift. 
It is a truism to say that in time of peace her prosperity depends 
on international trade, and in time of war her food supplies and 
the very safety of her shores depend on the state of affairs on the 
Continent. That is a thing, however, which people in England 
refuse to see or to admit. Not aware, or only partly so, of the 
dangers to which they are themselves exposed, and not prepared 
to assume any responsibilities, they blandly call on France to 
reduce her own armaments while allowing Germany to increase 
hers. Furthermore, while anxiously pressing France to reduce 
her army on land, England has shown little inclination to accept 
any restrictions of her own aerial or naval rearmament. It was 
part of M. Barthou’s diplomacy to raise this question during his 
London visit and to make it quite clear that it is a vital point ; 
if England claims a free hand with her Air Force and her 
Navy, France is equally entitled to the army she has and means 
to keep. 
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Is there any wonder that France’s attitude to the disarmament 
question has been so determined and forceful ? Can one blame 
her if she has refused to separate the issues of disarmament and 
security and will not accept any arrangements that legalise an 
open breach of existing treaties, and the weakening of her political 
and military position? Had Great Britain shown a different 
attitude, France might have been prepared to modify her uncom- 
promising stand. For every agreement this country has entered 
has been accompanied by limitations and qualifications to the 
effect that it did not really mean anything, and that Great Britain 
wanted no commitments in Europe. If only during the long and 
painful period 1919-34 England hadseen fit to say that in case 
of conflict she meant to stand by France, and had said so in a 
way that convinced the world she really meant it, the whole 
international situation to-day would be vastly different. But 
England has invariably refused to say or write any such thing. 

Yet recent political and economic developments have brought 
about a situation which even though it does not amount to a 
declaration on the above lines is not so far removed from it as may 
appear at first glance. Of course, M. Barthou did not return from 
London with a defensive alliance or any sort of treaty or agree- 
ment in his pocket. But nobody expected that, nor does it 
particularly matter at the present juncture. What did happen 
in London was a real heart-to-heart talk between the representa- 
tives of France and Britain, when both parties made their respec- 
tive positions quite clear and told each other what could and 
what could not be expected. Within limits there is once again a 
Franco-British understanding, the two countries find themselves 
on the same side of the barricade, and for the time being at least 
they will work in friendly co-operation instead of working against 
each other. Nothing has been signed, yet presumably the naval 
and military experts talked serious business, which must result 
in a certain co-ordination of the existing defence forces, and 
especially of the future—z.e., general rearmarhent and expansion 
of air defence in particular. 

This new Franco-British rapprochement is due very largely to 
M. Barthou’s skill and ability, but also in no small measure to 
Adolf Hitler. For years the Nazi leader has boasted that he alone 
possessed the secret of winning England and Italy over to Ger- 
many’s side. The fact is that he has achieved the very reverse. 
He has managed to destroy England’s somewhat inexplicable post- 
war attraction to Germany ; and Italy, too, appears very luke- 
warm. In fact, the Fihrer can consider the Duce’s friendship as 
lost, if ever it existed ; and this for more reasons than one. It 
may have flattered Mussolini to be regarded as the only foreign 
statesman supposed to have great influence over Hitler and thus 
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to assume the position of arbiter between Nazi Germany and the 
rest of the world. But the prospect of Hitler-Germany swallowing 
up Austria, and of 75,000,000 ‘ Nordic Aryans’ stretching as far 
south as the Brenner Pass, never appealed to the Duce. At 
Venice, Hitler asked him to name a price for Austria, and Musso- 
lini informed him he wasn’t selling! But Austria is not the only 
thing that stands between Italy and Germany. Mussolini to-day 
is faced with economic and financial difficulties of the greatest 
magnitude. That and other considerations drive him towards a 
better understanding with France. Yet it is obvious that no real 
Franco-Italian understanding is possible until Italy abandons her 
implied or active support of Germany. Finally, it may be men- 
tioned that Italy is not in the habit of finding herself on a side 
where Great Britain is not, and therefore it is to be expected that 
she will follow this country’s lead, which should be towards a 
closer co-operation with France. Thus with Hitler’s help France 
is entering an era of much better relations with Great Britain and 
Italy than she has enjoyed for many years past. As far as Italy 
is concerned, Rome is supposed to be M. Barthou’s next port of 
call, and there is every prospect that his personal talk with 
Mussolini will provide a finishing touch to this new chapter of 
diplomatic history. 

But the aged French diplomat’s peregrinations have been 
fraught with many other interesting results. In the Eastern 
European capitals he was met with quite remarkable enthusiasm, 
and his presence did a very great deal to pave the way for a closer 
co-operation between the countries involved, the preservation of 
existing frontiers, and the general consolidation of peace. In 
Poland, however, the reception of France’s representative was 
not so cordial. The Poles seem lately to have become curiously 
attracted by the idea of friendship with Germany and seem some- 
what to resent the tutelage of France. In this connexion the 
following extract from an article, ‘ The Way to Middle Europe,’ 
which appeared in the German economic paper Der Wirt- 
schaftsdienst, is interesting. It sums up the struggle between 
France and Germany over Poland, and says : 

Poland used to be the strategic and political centre of the French 
system in Europe. She was also the link between the Baltic countries 
in the north-east and the Little Entente in the south-east. .. . Now 
Hitler has broken the ring around Germany at its strongest point... . 
To Germany, apart from the fact that the situation in the East has lost 
its tensity and that this will have its influence in the West, the main 
importance of the Germano-Polish agreement means something else : 
the way to the East and to Central Europe is clear. . . . 


If these sentiments are considered together with those expressed 
by another representative German paper, the Berliner Béorsen- 
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zeitung, the programme of Hitler-Germany as far as Russia is 
concerned once again becomes quite obvious. 

The task of the near future (says that paper] is to create a continental 

European large economic territory. Germany's task consists in... 
uniting the South-Eastern territories of Europe with the Northern ones 
and with the zones of the Northern and Baltic Seas. This circle one day 
must include Russia, too. 
And the paper goes on to argue that the existence of the British 
Empire, the American bloc, and the Sino-Japanese bloc make it 
imperative for Germany also to create a large economic province 
of her own. Very little doubt is left at whose expense this is to be 
done, and the designs of both Germany and Poland on Russian 
territory (especially the Ukraine) are now an open secret. If the 
Poles persist in their present anti-French and pro-German 
attitude they stand to lose a great deal more than the French, and, 
incidentally, this loosening of ties with Poland will considerably 
facilitate the new Franco-Soviet friendship. Further, if Germany 
and Poland do not abandon their present hostility to the idea of 
joining an eventual ‘ Eastern Locarno,’ France will continue her 
endeavours to assure peace and security by making other arrange- 
ments. 

This idea of an ‘ Eastern Locarno’ has received a great deal 
of attention in the daily Press both at home and abroad. There 
does not appear to be any need, therefore, to go into the details 
of a scheme the sponsoring of which formed one of the main 
purposes of M. Barthou’s ambulant diplomacy. In his quest of 
peace and security the representative of France has put forward 
two main ideas: an Eastern and a Mediterranean pact. The 
Eastern pact is to include Poland, Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Soviet Russia, and the Baltic countries—the latter, incidentally, 
like the Little Entente, seem to be entering into a particularly 
close arrangement with each other which is prompted both by 
their domestic and their international interests. This pact, then, 
is to assure non-aggression and mutual assistance in the case of 
an unprovoked attack on one of the participants. At the same 
time Soviet Russia is to join the League of Nations, and finally 
France is to guarantee these arrangements ; while Soviet Russia, 
in her turn, guarantees the existing Locarno Agreement, which 
stabilises the frontiers of Western Europe. In other words, 
perfect equilibrium of Eastern and Western Europe would thus 
be created, and everybody's guarantee could be used in favour of 
or against everybody else, as the case may be! Somewhat 
similar arrangements would be made between Greece, Turkey, 
Italy, Yugoslavia, and France—the Mediterranean pact. 

Both these projects of the French Foreign Minister have 
provoked much interest among the parties concerned. The 
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Eastern pact has received the qualified approval of Great Britain. 
She is prepared to recommend the idea to Berlin, Warsaw and 
Rome, although in no. circumstances will she expand her own 
responsibilities beyond those undertaken in the original Locarno 
Treaty. That is one of the weak points in the construction, 
which, in theory, looks most attractive. Others are that in the 
unlikely case of Germany’s agreeing, the value of her signature is 
rendered problematic. by her present political situation, and the 
complete enigma as to the value of anything undertaken by the 
Soviet Government. On this point the French themselves are 
most uneasy. While it is to their interest at the present moment 
to play the Russian trump card, they have no illusions about the 
U.S.S.R. They know only too well the reasons that are prompting 
the Moscow Government to assume its present attitude, and what 
the ‘ Dictatorship of the Proletariat ’ really thinks of Geneva, the 
cause of peace, disarmament, world equilibrium, freedom and 
democracy. Further, Soviet Russia is not only threatened by 
military adventure in the West, but also on her Eastern frontier, 
where a war with Japan appears as almost unavoidable. And 
her economic position is once again admittedly bad. What, in 
the circumstances, would be the comparative value of France’s 
guaranty of the Eastern Locarno and Soviet Russia’s endorsement 
of the original Locarno ? 

Finally, there is no definite answer in the proposed pact to 
Germany’s claim that her illicit rearmament should be legalised. 
M, Barthou firmly maintains, of course, that there is no direct 
or even indirect connexion between the realisation of this pact 
and an armaments convention ; that alone is sufficient to prevent 
Germany from agreeing to it. If an attempt is made by France 
to carry through the idea regardless of the participation of 
Germany and Poland, England and Italy will no doubt assume 
their favourite part of ‘ honest brokers’ and try to bring about 
a compromise. And in those circumstancesno progress will have 
been achieved, for once again Rome and London will offer— 
advice, instead of acts and guarantees (which alone could satisfy 
the French), so that France will be constrained to invent some 
new device. As to the Mediterranean pact, it is as yet in too 
embryonic a state to deserve serious discussion. The Western 
idea appears, unfortunately, as unrealisable as the Eastern one, 
for from the very outset there is a fundamental difference in the 
interpretation of both these constructions. Is it to be a system 
of alliances under a different name, or a system of conciliation, 
arbitration, and mutual concessions as between the parties 
concerned ? 

It may now be asked : Where is the success of M. Barthou’s 
diplomatic voyages, if all he has succeeded in producing is an 
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idea, the application of which seems doubtful if not altogether 
improbable? That success consists, first of all, in the fact that 
through him France has taken the vacant leadership of the 
Concert of Europe into her hands. It consists, secondly, in the 
fact that France’s relations with some of her old allies in Eastern 
Europe have been consolidated and inspired with new vigour ; 
that Italy is being drawn closer to her Latin sister; that, 
opportunistic though her reasons may be, Soviet Russia is at 
present with France and against Germany. Finally, that this 
country, in spite of her latent dislike of France and her tender 
feeling for Germany, is beginning to think of the Germans and 
the Frenclr in a much truer light. Here is an enormous chance 
for France. Will she take it or will she miss it, as she has done 
so often in the past ? 

If France is to lead the Concert of Europe, or at least play 
the part to which she is entitled, she mu&t be healthy and strong 
internally. Further, she must have men who not only enjoy 
a high standing at home and abroad, but who also understand 
the world outside France and know how to deal with it. On 
both these points the French are at the present moment rather 
sadly lacking. To begin with a minor issue: France’s foreign 
representation is, with rare exceptions, hardly worthy of that 
great country. Her diplomats are mostly underpaid and over- 
worked, and seldom capable or desirous of extending their work 
on behalf of their country beyond their official duties. It would 
be possible to draw up a long list of foreign diplomats in London 
alone who represent far less important countries than the French 
Republic, but whose personal connexions and standing give them 
a position of great influence in the State to which they are 
accredited. Gone are the days of the Brothers Cambon—true 
princes among ambassadors! Again, the same applies to the 
Press and to the gentle art of propaganda at home and abroad. 
Thrift, that rare and great quality of the French, can sometimes 
lead to entirely negative results. They do not always know how 
to show the best sides of their national character. That is one 
of the reasons why foreigners who visit France get a completely 
distorted idea of the country. French society is most exclusive 
and does not entertain strangers a great deal. Most of the 
French people with whom a foreigner comes into contact are those 
who sell him things—his food, or hotel accommodation, or his 
pleasures, and who usually make him pay through the nose. 
The really kind, generous, cultured Frenchman he hardly ever 
meets, unless he happens to be particularly lucky. Nor are any 
adequate manifestations of French art and culture sponsored or 
encouraged abroad ; and if they are, they frequently happen to 
be of the wrong kind. 
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To send, for instance, a most venerable company of aged 
actors playing in the dullest possible classical repertoire, and 
this at the height of the London season, cannot attract a great 
deal of attention or interest and bring about the desired results. 
Again, a certain London organisation, whose object it is to promote 
international understanding, gave a series of national parties. 
The Germans offered a subsidy of several hundred pounds, and 
their party was a great success: the French, on the other hand, 
offered a couple of guineas and their party was an utter failure. 
This is a typical case. The absence of funds can hardly be 
pleaded as an excuse, for France pours millions down the drain 
year after year in subsidising various sinecures or her own little 
blackmailing papers, as the Stavisky inquiry has recently revealed. 

The world’s first reaction to Hitlerism was a strong wave of 
anti-German feeling and a very friendly attitude towards France. 
French diplomats, politicians, and newspaper men, however, 
completely failed to take advantage of the situation and to 
consolidate it. It took eighteen months of Hitlerism, culminating 
in financial default and the recent massacres, to create an anti- 
German, and at least partly pro-French, public opinion once 
again. That all this should be so is a matter of comparative 
indifference to the foreign observer ; but from the French point 
of view it is quite unpardonable. It has its roots in the internal 
maladministration of the country. The process that finally led 
to the Stavisky business and to the riots in February has been 
minutely examined here in a previous article In that article 
I ventured to remark that’ M. Gaston Doumergue, the popular 
ex-President of the Republic and now head of the National 
Government, can placate, but that the real question is: Can he 
lead ? Several months have now elapsed since he took office, 
much against his wish and in a spirit of true self-sacrifice. He 
has accomplished a great deal ; yet nothing like enough. Hardly 
a day elapses without fighting breaking out in some part of France 
between the partisans of the Right and of the Left. Each group 
accuses the other of provocation, but the truth of the matter is 
that they are both on the warpath again, and the ‘ political 
armistice ’ agreed upon after the February riots is now a dead 
letter. If the present trend continues, France is threatened with 
nothing less than civil war. A most dangerous regrouping has 
taken place in both camps, of which the recent Socialist- 
Communist alliance is a striking and alarming symptom. 

The masses are irritated and disappointed with the slow 
tempo of the Government's activities ; they are being whipped up 
by irresponsible leaders and a venal Press, and consequently they 
are getting daily more attracted by the active and dynamic 

1 «Crisis in France,’ the Nineteenth Century and After, March 1934. 
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elements of both the Right and the Left. The Stavisky inquiry 
drags on and is practically dead. It gives the impression that 
there is and has been an enormous amount of wire-pulling behind 
the stage. M. Tardieu’s sudden outburst against M. Chautemps 
is obviously a political manceuvre—his first step in the coming 
election campaign. Whether it will split the Cabinet and force 
an election immediately, or whether the situation will be allowed 
to drag on till the autumn, the National Government appears to 
be slowly dissolving. The personal prestige of M. Doumergue 
is still such that if he were to step into the arena, and instead of 
being an arbiter became a leader, the whole of France would 
follow him. He seems to underestimate his own strength, and 
that, both from the French and from the international point of 
view, is a great pity. He has, of course, given hints that he may 
take special powers into his hands and rule France in the authori- 
tative way she is obviously in dire need of. But if he wishes to 
act he should not delay his decision much longer, France’s 
leading international position cannot be maintained if she does 
not pull herself together. If the process of internal decomposition 
is allowed to go much further, if she becomes manifestly weakened 
by domestic trouble, her quest of peace and security will have 
proved of no avail and the ground she has recently gained abroad 
will be lost—perhaps irretrievably, for who knows whether such 
internal difficulties will not be eagerly seized upon by her enemies 
in a last and desperate attempt to smash her. 

The world to-day is rapidly becoming divided into two 
camps—those who believe in civilisation and those who are 
actively or passively destroying it. This is the essential issue ; the 
rest are trivialities. It would be a thousand pities, therefore, if 
all those who are prepared to fight for the preservation of civilisa- 
tion allowed comparatively unimportant differences to stand 
between them. In her intercourse with foreign nations France, 
like every other big Power, has not always been easy to deal with. 
That is not her essential peculiarity and is a characteristic she 
shares with many other countries. But the one that distinguishes 
her from most of them and gives her an almost unique position in 
the world is that, in spite of everything, she remains a true and 
most precious bulwark of civilisation. 


GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. 
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THE RIDDLE OF GERMANY 


I, Juty IMPRESSIONS 


Any Englishman who undertakes publicly to record the impression 
left on his mind by conversations in Germany with Germans in 
many walks of life, by what he has seen, and by the trend of 
events in that country so far as they are known, does so to-day 
in the certainty that he will incur the disapproval, if not the 
hostility, of the majority of his readers on both sides of the 
North Sea. Not since 1914 has public opinion in England, so 
far as it is reflected in the Press, been so hostile to any foreign 
country, nor the gulf between our mental attitude and that of 
Germany been so wide. 

This article is an attempt to set down, not uncritically but 
in good faith, things heard from German lips, and seen through 
German eyes, between July 1 and 16, during which period, in 
fulfilment of a long-standing engagement, I was delivering lectures 
at universities, including Frankfurt, Friburg, Leipzig and Kénigs- 
berg, following on a similar mission, in May, to Hamburg, Berlin, 
Miinich and Bonn. I was in some places the guest of leading men 
in industry, in others of professors and, on several occasions, of 
the students themselves, sleeping in a hostel, sharing their meals 
and to some extent their life and outlook. Men, especially young 
men, often talk more freely to visitors whose discretion they can 
trust than to those with whom their lot is cast. I had many 
opportunities for private conversations with men of very different 
types, not, indeed, representatives of the small minority on whom 
the hand of Government lies heavy—known former Communists— 
but of several Jews, and of Germans who felt that the anti- 
Semitic trend of thought in new Germany would in the end prove 
a source of weakness rather than strength. 

All emphasised that the National Revolution of 1933 was, 
on balance, the best thing that could have happened ; but its 
significance could not be fully understood by anyone who had 
not lived through the terrible years after the defeat of 1918 and 
the Revolution which followed. Everyone, Jews included, and 
especially individuals who had left Germany in I93I or 1932 
and had returned in 1933 or 1934, testified to the profound change 
for the better in the popular outlook. Hope and confidence 
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now reigned where despair had ruled: suicides were fewer ; 
beggars in the streets were rare—a fact I had myself noticed ; 
the marriage rate in May 1934 was twice that of May 1933, the 
birth rate up, the illegitimacy rate down; venereal disease, 
notably among younger folk, showed a very marked decrease. 
Doctors at two great clinics confirmed these statements, adding 
that they had noted a drop in cases of nervous ailments and an 
improvement in public health which, before the Revolution, had 
been causing anxiety. Less alcoholism, less mean and violent 
crime, the unemployment figure cut in half—only 10 per cent. 
of the reduction being ascribable to public service works camps, 
the finest institutions in modern Europe. 

On these solid achievements, statistically verified, the minds 
of professional men dwelt, as permanent gains to the national 
wealth. On the debit side some noted that the younger genera- 
tion—boys up to sixteen in the Hitler Jugend—were being over- 
worked physically: too much marching, too much physical 
drill, too much excitement. But already, in June 1934, the edict 
had gone forth to relax the pressure. It was generally felt, that 
the intense interest and active participation of undergraduates 
in political movements was bad for scholarship. The obligation 
to spend the first two terms ina Kameradschafthaus, a hostel 
for fifty to 150 students, with its emphasis on strenuous physical 
exercises—not for the few, but for all alike—left insufficient time 
for brain work. Six months in a public service works camp, 
spent in company with young men of the working classes from 
all over Germany, made a breach in the academic curriculum 
not easy to fill. These factors tended to lower the standard of 
achievement at the top. Scientific and philosophic thought had 
been of old the greatest of German exports: could it be 
maintained ? 

Yet, on the other hand, it was claimed that these new ideas 
were now a part of true education in the Miltonian sense, an essen- 
tial part of the quest for national unity, and for the elimination 
of class distinctions, not by class war, to which the Communists 
pinned their faith, but by the methods of the class-room. The 
physical condition of the mass of undergraduates had improved 
amazingly. The director of physical instruction at Leipzig 
showed me statistics and photographs recorded, with Teutonic 
thoroughness, for every student in the university. The games 
master at many schools was to-day the doctor—or at least, had 
a doctor’s degree. On the long view, the emphasis on healthy 
bodies was wise. It permeated every elementary school and 
public service camp in Germany to-day. Not the purse of the 
parent, but the need of the child as assessed by the doctor, 
decided whether milk is to be given free, and the dentists saw 
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more of children and adolescents than of adults. The health 
of all adolescents was a primary concern of the State: the 
emphasis on mental achievement seemed, at present, secondary; 

The regimentation of political opinion in the universities has 
deprived them of some fine spirits, and Germany of men who 
might have contributed greatly to the progress of invention and 
the development of synthetic products. It had gone further in 
some universities than others: there are still Jewish professors, 
and they enjoy unqualified respect. The progressive exclusion 
of Jewish students and those with Jewish ancestry was not 
seriously defended. They had of late predominated unduly; 
they had not been, on the whole, a good influence. We in 
England had the gift of assimilation, and our Jews the quality of 
‘citizenship. The clannishness of the race had shown itself in 
many ways. It had become a menace in some professions, 
Sooner or later there would be a reaction: the boycott abroad 
was perhaps delaying the recognition by Government of a change 
in this matter of public opinion. 

Hitler [said a Jew to me] could have had us on his side with a single 
word. It is true that many of our faith were Communists ; so were many 
Nazis. Not lack of patriotism, but lack of hope and the fatal weakness of 
many of our poorer people, without a real foothold in the country and with 
no contact with the soil, and a change of outlook following the war, con- 
sequent on immigration from the east and north, proved our undoing. 
We shall survive, and yet prove of service to the.only country we have 
known. 


He was looking ahead, for popular opinion is still hostile and 
anti-Semitism is in some areas officially encouraged, though not 
so effectively at the present moment as by ill-tempered and 
exaggerated foreign criticism. 

At Heidelberg I saw an open-air theatre being built on the 
Heiligenberg, on the summit of a hill 3000 feet above the town, by 
ro00o men—all volunteers except for a sprinkling of students, 
working in four shifts of six hours. Off duty they wore a neat 
uniform which eliminated class distinctions ; on duty they were 
stripped to the waist and brown as the bread they ate. Thousands 
of tons of rock were being blasted on a site midway between a 
Roman camp and the ruins of the earliest Christian church. I 
passed a party going back to camp singing lustily; in another 
camp I shared the men’s midday meal, in yet another their 
supper—good, solid food. The camps are mostly permanent 
buildings with electric light and central heating, so placed as to 
give for the next ten years access to work of a remunerative type, 
but not such as can be given over to contract. Flood protection, 
land drainage, afforestation, land clearance and improvement, 
and river draining account for nine-tenths of the work on which 
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250,000 men are engaged, of whom ro per cent. are students. 
All alike get free uniform, and a set of working clothes which 
they take away when they leave, food and medical attendance, 
an insurance card and some hours a week of general education, 
and 2s. 6d. a week pocket money. The system is at present 
voluntary, but is likely before long to become compulsory as a 
part of national education : in other forms it is being extended to 
young women from the universities, whose enthusiasm is one 
of the happiest features of new Germany. 

The city architect and town planner of Leipzig and chief 
assistant took me to see their new settlement of small-holders 
and explained to me on the spot their plans for slum-clearance. 
Few of the buildings they looked on with such disapproval were 
over fifty years old, and few would be eligible for clearance in 
England. The fact is that the German standard of amenity in 
such matters is higher than ours. Every group of 500 selected 
families has a manager, on Octavia Hill lines, who collects rents, 
visits regularly, and exercises all the influence he needs by virtue 
of the fact that all occupants are for three years on probation. 
I visited several houses—all built in the last nine months, and 
all well cared for, with well-tilled gardens. The first difference 
I noticed on flying back to Croydon was that half the back 
gardens and allotment areas in England were derelict ; not r per 
cent. in Germany had been ‘ let down.’ 

The tenement buildings outside Hamburg, in Berlin and 
elsewhere were good, but official opinion is turning against them. 
There is not much economy, though greater comfort, and the 
German workman and his wife, who have seldom lost touch with 
the soil, covet a bit of ground they can call their own, on which 
they can eke out the dole in case of need, and sometimes, by 
means of chickens, pigs and potatoes, attain a healthy if 
Spartan level of subsistence. On another city estate 1000 men 
were building small houses of excellent design of four different 
sizes. Most of them were technically unemployed men; they 
got their benefit, plus two free meals, on the job. In return for 
this they had to work six hours daily, but would have a preferential 
claim to one of the houses when built. A feature of these settle- 
ments is a ‘settlers’ association,’ which arranges insurance of 
effects, purchases of seeds and tools and the like—purely voluntary 
associations with no official status. 

On Saturday afternoon I heard in the Lutheran Church at 
Leipzig a fine choir give a recital from Bach to a large congrega- 
tion. Next morning, July 8, I attended service. The church 
was well filled by men and women of all ages, many young women 
hatless, and men in walking kit with open shirts. Each man as 
he entered before taking his seat stood to pray, as was the custom 
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in England not long ago: every hymn tune was familiar. One 
of them was Nun danket alle Gott (Rinkart’s paraphrase of Eccle- 
siasticus, ch: 50, vv. 22-24). The whole congregation sang it, 
unaided by the organ: this was to me the great new Germany, 
but also the old. I was as much carried away by it as those 
round me, for all I had seen in Germany had convinced me that 
this, and not militarism, truly represents the spirit of the nation, 
if not of some of its leaders. The service closed, as was natural, 
remembering the intense anxiety of the past week, with Ein’ 
feste Burg ist unser Gott, the tune composed by Martin Luther 
in 1529, which Mendelssohn introduces into his ‘ Reformation 
Symphony.’ The effect was overpowering. 

Then out into the sunshine to the great square facing the 
State Opera House, where the previous evening I had been one 
of a crowded house at a performance of Der Vogelhadndler. A 
grand stand had been erected, from which some 2000 persons 
could watch the procession of detachments from miniature rifle 
and archery clubs from all over Germany. The procession was 
6 miles long and took two hours to pass us. The men were of all 
ages, but mostly of middle age dressed exactly like the Green 
Man in Struwwelpeter. They were short, stocky men, neatly 
dressed, amply bemedalled, with cheerful faces, a prey to no 
doubts. The younger men carried banners. Interspersed in the 
procession were some forty brass bands, a few S.S. and S.A, 
detachments and. Hitler Jugend, many Nazi flags (which all stood 
to salute), detachments of mariners from Hamburg, of naval 
ratings and of former colonial troops. A Bundeschiessen (or 
shooting club) from the Saar was greeted with loud applause ; 
there were also waggons to. remind the world of the former 
German colonies, and of the need for Germany to have tropical 
possessions. One poster read as follows: 


Population Area of colonies (millions of 
(millions). square miles). 


Portugal . : ‘ t 
Belgium . ‘ Ff I 
Great Britain 


2 
(Crown Colonies only) 


France. ° ‘ 34 Ct 
Germany . ° * 65 Nil. 


Give us back our Colonies in Africa. 


That afternoon I bathed at Markleber, a suburb of Leipzig : 
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on the turf round the pool were 2000 or 3000 people of all ages— 
all but the older men in slips, not expensive costumes, almost all 
deeply sunburned. At four o’clock Herr Hess, Hitler’s trusted 
lieutenant, was to begin to speak from Kénigsberg. A small 
crowd began to gather on the grass near the loud-speaker. They 
listened in silence at first, but enthusiasm was soon evoked by 
the declaration that Hitler had, by his bold action and acceptance 
before the nation of full responsibility, saved Germany from a 
great catastrophe. Heads went up; then some stood up, and 
finally there came a round of applause. The Times correspondent 
in Berlin, in describing the speech—which he, too, heard over the 
radio—noted that this part of the speech was received at Kénigs- 
berg in puzzled silence.. An Englishman who was there told me 
that the silence was due, in his opinion, not to such feelings, but 
to the simple fact that the audience were too intent on listening, 
and so curious to hear what was to follow, that, like the ranks of 
Tuscany, they forgot to cheer. I have seen that happen in much 
more august assemblies. The later references to foreign ‘inter- 
vention, which were received with applause in Kénigsberg, 
evoked no such enthusiasm in Leipzig, which, unlike East Prussia, 
has had no recent .experience of foreign invasion, though every 
city in Germany has once been: a battlefield. I asked some 
students what they thought of the speech. ‘Grand,’ said one ; 
“but we must wait for Hitler next Friday for the whole story.’ 
‘It is an immense relief to me,’ said another; ‘ that is a song I 
can sing.’ ‘ Better than Goebbels,’ said a third; ‘he makes me 
want to discuss what he says and I don’t always agree, but Hess— 
I can always follow him ; he always gives us a ‘ Verklarung’—a 
clarification—of the spirit.’ 

Rightly or wrongly, I felt from that afternoon onwards that 
the crisis had passed. The first universal reaction in the black 
week-end of July 1 was of resentment and horror at the thought 
that the new Germany has so nearly been betrayed by men who, 
though known adventurers and reprobates, had, none the less, 
been true to their leader in the dark days of his fight for a national 
resurgence. Then followed a mood of elation. Hitler had once 
more shown himself a leader :, he had blasted the hopes of the 
enemies of the German people. Only to save the republic would he 
have constituted himself suprema lex. The people had trusted 
him blindly and would do so again. Some, indeed, said openly 
that the accused men should have been tried. 


Another Torgler trial, [was the reply] only far worse, How much of 
the evidence could be given in open court, and what would be said if it was 
given behind closed doors? Another mock trial in the rooms of the Law 
Society in London? Another torrent of scorn and hatred’ in the Jew-led 
Press abroad ? Did Bela Cohen in Hungary or Kurt Eisner in Bavaria, 
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or the Bolsheviks in early days, have recourse to courts of law? It was 
well, with such people in the background and across the frontier, to take 
no risks. Hitler did well to follow for once the precedent of the U,S.S.R, 
and not to seek shelter behind legalistic forms, nor to use the courts, 
to the detriment of their repute, as a shield rather than one of the weapons 
of the State. 


Then came the news of further killings—most of which, quite 
obviously, were not authorised—of men who had disappeared, 
who were in concentration camps, or under surveillance. Elation 
gave way to depression. Was the nation destined to be betrayed 
again, as at the end of the war? There was resentment and 
anxiety. Hess was the first to bring relief, after a week’s anxiety, 

Five days later I was at Kénigsberg, listening on the beach 
at Cranz, amongst a great silent crowd of earnest listeners, to 
Hitler’s address to the Reichstag. For nearly an hour and a 
half men and women stood listening ; none talked, scarcely one 
turned away. In the words of the Manchester Guardian on 
July 16: 

To the general mass, there is little doubt that the Chancellor’s account 


was convincing, and that state of mind which was developing into scepti- 
cism, even among the unthinking, has been restored. 


That was precisely the impression I derived on Friday night and 
on the following days in K6énigsberg, Marienburg, and Danzig. 


In one city an English waiter in a hotel sought me out, He had 
been three months in Germany after a year in Paris and two in 
London, where he was born. 


Folk at home [said he} are all wrong about these Nazis. They’re the 
goods ; they know where they’re going, or they think they do, and that’s 
more’n we can say. Hitler’s got everybody with him again after last night. 


He told me he was comfortable and liked his fellows: the staff 
quarters were better than in most English hotels, and he liked the 
freer life and public amenities of the city. My hosts—professors 
and students—were soberly relieved and rejoiced that the episode 
was closed, though here and there (not at Kénigsberg) I heard 
voices : Were Catholics to be treated like Jews? Why was no 
list published ? This was not Hitlerism, but Himmlerism (Herr 
Himmler is chief of the Secret Police). It must not happen again. 

East Prussia, now cut off by the Polish Corridor from the 
main body of Germany, is in a sense a German colony, but isola- 
tion has intensified the local Deutschtwm. Here the most im- 
portant statements of policy are first delivered by German 
statesmen, Close by dwells Hindenburg, and here is being 
developed, by some of the best brains of Kénigsberg University, 
of the Prussian State and the German Reich, the famous ‘ East 
Prussia Plan ’ to which the Nazi Party are pledged. This region 
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is being dealt with as we shall, perhaps, deal with our ‘ distressed 
areas.’ The plan involves, first, the extension of existing local 
industries—wood pulp factories, saw-mills, brick and tile yards ; 
secondly, the transfer of certain industries from other parts of 
Germany, so far as they can use raw material locally available— 
tanneries, for example, and certain textiles, The aim is less 


industrialisation than diversification of employment. The inten- 
tion is to encourage small units with a large employment ratio 
rather than to promote a policy of rationalisation with its emphasis 
on dividends at the expense of the welfare of the local com- 
munity. Large-scale barter is favoured, rather than commerce 
on conventional lines, and there is great emphasis on inalienable 
hereditary land tenure, on lines traditional in the Punjab. 

East Prussia covers 37,000 square kilometres, of which two- 
thirds is in the hands of peasants, and has a population of 300,000, 
which is more than the soil can carry. The towns are too big for 
the hinterland; markets are distant and freights heavy. The 
climate for nine months is severe, though the province lies south 


of the latitude of Birmingham. But the plan is making headway, 
I visited the responsible department of the university and saw a 
vast array of graphs and statistics; nothing is being left to 
random speculation, and every effort is made to enlist the co- 
operation of farmers and students and professors. ‘ Spartam 
nactus, hanc exorna,’ is their motto. 

My last lecture on ‘ The Outlook and Character of the English 
People ’ was at Kénigsberg, on the eve of the Chancellor’s address 
to the Reichstag. The great hall was full, and at least two-thirds 
of the audience of 300 or so knew English. I felt that the moment 
was propitious here, as elsewhere, for a frank personal exposition 
of the English outlook on Germany, At the end of my address on 
‘ The Character and Outlook of the English People,’ after express- 
ing admiration for many aspects of the new Germany, I spoke 
as follows : 

Friends may speak their minds to each other freely.. You will allow 
me to do so, if only because soldiers are by tradition allowed to speak 
thus. There soon grew up after the war in England a real anxiety to 
resume our former friendly relations ; this desire grew steadily till two years 
ago. Then came changes which, however greatly needed in Germany and 
however good in themselves, were accompanied by acts which cannot be 
explained or defended in terms acceptable to any Englishman who is true 
to his national tradition—harshness of outlook and action in racial matters 
and a presentation of the outlook of the new Germany which offended 
English ideas. Whatever your ideals—and I have the greatest sympathy 
with them—the methods used to promote them were in our eyes unworthy. 
Not what you did, but the way you did it, hurt us, and in saying this I 
refer also to the events of June 30. We care deeply, more deeply than we 
often realise, for what Germans think and do, because we know that it will 


affect the whole world. The Press has indeed misrepresented you, some- 
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times grossly, often cruelly; it has enhanced the evil effects abroad’ of 
certain aspects of your policy, but it is not wholly unrepresentative of 
English opinion. These two matters, the question of the Jews, of propa- 
ganda (to which may be added the relation of the State to the Christian 
Churches), must be dealt with on different lines if relations between the two 
countries are to improve. 


The large hall was crowded by an attentive and silent audience, 
the great majority of whom understood every word. Many high 
officials were present. Nothing that was said to me afterwards 
made me regret my outspokenness here or elsewhere, where I 
used similar language. 

The next morning’s air mail brought The Times with details 
of the proposed new Pacts. Every German I met was bewildered 
at the scheme and at the hasty comings and goings of General 
Staff officers and French and English statesmen which preceded 
them. The Pacts meant to them the hegemony of France in 
Europe, and the inclusion of Russia in the scheme for the 
encirclement of Germany. Reformed poachers may be good 
gamekeepers, but only in a society where both sides have a 
common tradition and social outlook. Soviet Russia shares 
neither with her neighbours. The implications of the plan, on 
a preliminary investigation, seemed to level-headed Germans 
almost equivalent to giving legal form to a world-wide catastrophe. 
Not only would it stabilise existing frontiers—which in places 
are and must remain open sores, such as the frontier along the 
Vistula, which in no way represented the ultimate intention of 
its sponsors at Versailles—but it would create more problems 
than it solved. 

Had Germany been consulted beforehand as to what, in Sir 
John Simon’s words, constituted ‘a suitable group of nations,’ 
his emphasis on mutuality and reciprocity would have carried 
more weight. The circumstances surrounding the negotiations 
savoured, to Germans, rather of exclusion, tempered only by the 
deduction, from the Foreign Secretary’s cautious words, that he 
did not expect Germany or Poland to accept the Pact. This ‘ new 
Russo-French initiative’ does not seem to Germans ‘ to afford 
the best ground for the resumption of negotiations for the con- 
clusion of a Convention such as would provide for a reasonable 
application of the principle of German equality of rights under 
a régime of security for all nations.’ These are not my 
comments; I record them, not critically, but as they were 
made to me by men of repute in different cities who were strangers 
to each other. It seems unlikely that progress will be made in 
this direction. But there is little ground for despondency and 
none for despair. The important thing to-day is for us to under- 
stand Germany and her rulers, as, after fourteen years, we are 
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trying to understand the rulers of Russia, though we have almost 
no ties and no relations with the Russian people. 

The Germans have triumphed over stupendous difficulties : 
they have raised the national morale against adverse winds, to 
a height which gives me confidence in the future of a Europe 
which can contain them and which, a few years ago, seemed 
impossible. The new Germany is no more inclined to seek 
conquest or revenge than we are, and the arguments of the toy- 
shop (The Times correspondence columns of July 17) have no 
more relevance than our Boy Scouts, O.T.C. or Territorials. A 
stable German State was in 1916 regarded by Mr. Balfour and 
Sir W. Robertson, as Mr. Lloyd George shows in his second volume 
(pp. 133, 177), as an essential British interest ; it is equally so 
to-day. 

Nothing can be done by exchanges of notes ; much might be 
achieved by a frank exchange of views between leading statesmen 
on both sides. Until conversations with German statesmen can 
take place as freely as with those of other nations, the German 
feeling of isolation will continue and be intensified with the 
passage of time. ‘ Tout comprendre rend trés indulgent.’ Our 
present attitude is damaging our interests and inflicting injury 
on the German people, with whom both by tradition and by 
commercial ties we should be in close communion. Let us not 
judge a hard-pressed nation by the equivocal acts of its rulers 
at their worst moments; above all, let us avoid the Pharisaical 
note, the often-heard voice of the world’s senior governess, which 
does us so much harm and hardens the heart of those whom we 
wish to influence. The German people, especially the younger 
generation, deserve our sympathy. They deeply respect the 
traditions of England; they need our help, on lines mutually 
advantageous ; given both, we could criticise with the certainty 
that they would listen, and with every probability that we should 
exercise great influence. 

A. T. Witson. 


Vor. CXVI—No. 690 
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THE RIDDLE OF GERMANY 
II. HiTLER OR REICHSWEHR ? 


THERE has been a marked tendency in the Press, especially in 
France and in Austria, to declare that June 30, 1934, established 
a military dictatorship in Germany. Such a statement without 
further qualification is extremely misleading, though it is in 
certain respects fundamentally true. It is misleading until it is 
brought into relation with the more recent history of the political 
influence of the army in Germany, because it implies that a 
greater change has occurred than has actually taken place. It is, 
even now, rather potentially than actually true. 

Throughout the years from 1870 to 1914 the generals had 
more influence at Court than the politicians—this is perhaps the 
best definition of the Prussianisation of Germany. Bismarck 
was the only civilian who was able to stand up to the soldiers, 
and the Reichstag was at everybody’s mercy. We thought that 
we had changed all that in the war for democracy, but the Social 
Democrats of the Weimar Republic called in the surviving cadre 
of the old army to save it from its own revolutionaries. From 
that time the two bases of society, the Machtfaktoren, in Weimar 
Germany were the millions of civilian trades unionists on the one 
hand, and, according to the Versailles Treaty, 100,000 pro- 
fessional soldiers on the other. The trades unions, by striking, 
defeated the Kapp Putsch, just as the army struck down Com- 
munists and the Hitler-Ludendorff revolt. Gradually the balance 
of power shifted in favour of the inconspicuous military partner, 
whose power was immensely strengthened when its old Field- 
Marshal was elected President of the Republic in 1925— 
guardian, that is to say, of a Constitution which was alien to his 
whole tradition. By 1931 the trades unions ceased to be a 
Machtfaktor, for the slump destroyed their wealth, and the growth 
of unemployment made a general strike into an empty threat. 
Meanwhile a general, Kurt von Schleicher, had become increas- 
ingly important in political affairs, and at last, for a bare two 
months round about Christmas, 1932, he actually held the office 
of Chancellor. He knew that the National Socialists had become 
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as important a popular force as the trades unions, so he tried to 
reconstruct things upon a basis broad enough to include them 
both. He hoped through the most reasonable of the Nazis, 
Gregor Strasser, to be able to bring this about, and it is perhaps 
for the constancy of Schleicher and Strasser to a broad conception 
of this nature that the wild men, who ousted them at Christmas, 
1932, have successfully murdered them at midsummer, 1934. 

The generals, as a whole, had stood aside from Schleicher’s 
political venture. They distrusted him, and they preferred that 
soldiers should be kept in the background. Yet, by their very 
passivity, they made possible the National Socialist revolution, 
for they commanded the only force which could be opposed to it. 
With Schleicher, they shared a more democratic respect for public 
opinion than Englishmen associate with the military mind. All 
along their attitude had been that they must recognise, moderate, 
and stabilise the public will, whether it be Marxist or Hitlerist. 
This implied that the Nazis should be brought into the Govern- 
ment to be made acquainted with responsibility, and the army 
approved of the Nazi-Nationalist Cabinet of January 30, 1933, 
with Hitler as Chancellor, and with one of its more Nazi-friendly 
generals, von Blomberg, as Minister of Defence. Here was not 
yet a revolutionary event ; not until the Storm Troops flooded 
the federal State capitals, evicted their Ministers and occupied 
their Government buildings, had a National Socialist revolution 
occurred. By acquiescing in these nursery conquests the Reichs- 
wehr acquired the chief responsibility for an epoch-making 
event. Many people had expected military intervention at the 
instigation of the Nationalist members of the Cabinet. This 
would have been technically possible and constitutionally correct. 
For the Constitution safeguarded the federal rights of the States, 
and the President was anxious to remain constitutionally correct. 
The S.A. (Storm Troops) had presumed upon an election, which, 
with all the intimidation they could command, had not provided 
their party with the much-advertised requirement of 51 per cent. 
of the poll. But the army looked on and the President agreed. 
The trades unions were destroyed, and, in their place, the Storm 
Troops of the Hitler movement, the Sturm Abteilungen and the 
Schutz-Staffeln, shared actual power with the Reichswehr. 

The patriotic jargon of the S.A. was more palatable to the 
soldiers than the Marxist phrases of the Social Democrats ; they 
approved the ‘manliness’ of the anti-urban, anti-intellectual 
ideology of the Nazis. Yet in the new Nazi state the Reichswehr 
was no more inclined to accept less than the full partnership to 
which it was accustomed. The S.A. represented as real a popular 
movement as the trades unions, one which cut vertically, rather 
than horizontally, across the population, but which rested upon 
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the broad base of a pyramid. The number of the Storm Troops 
were estimated at 2,500,000 S.A. and 250,000 S.S. guards on the 
eve of June 30, and behind these men stood the formidable poli- 
tical organisation of the party. The S.A. were never so homo- 
geneous as the trades unions, and after Hitler came to power 
they became less so, since students and others were compulsorily 
enrolled. As for their pseudo-military appearance, this rather 
put ideas into the Storm Troopers’ own heads than imposed upon 
the professional soldiers. The National Socialist State, however, 
claims to be totalitarian, and it was perfectly consistent that 
that profligate, but competent, gangster Réhm should require 
that the army be gleichgeschaltet, and that he and his friends 
should reap the rewards of their ‘fourteen years’ tremendous 
struggle and sacrifice’ by at least sharing the higher command 
with the older generals. If the Catholic Party and the police 
forces had been compelled to be Nazified, why should not the 
army be forced to abdicate? Why should not the masterly 
inactivity of the army permit another ‘ tremendous ’ victory like 
the conquest of the provinces in March 1933? If the S.A. were 
called out for a picturesque march, and were acclaimed by an 
apparently eager populace, who would dare to withstand this 
newest manifestation of the people’s will? Why should this not 
inaugurate a Second Revolution to socialise industry, nationalise 
the land, and Nazify the army? In defiance of Versailles, the 
army was expanding its numbers from the old 100,000 to some- 
thing like 300,000, and for good S.A. men it was exasperating to 
observe how ‘ reactionary ’ a form this process was taking, For 
the new recruits were carefully and invariably picked from 
outside the S.A. and the S.S.; it was extraordinary that they 
should be chosen from those whose questioning showed them to 
be non-party men, in a Germany where no other Weltanschauung 
but that of the party is recognised as tolerable for any but these 
military servants of the State. 

Perhaps it is most accurate to say of June 30 that Réhm had 
forced a choice upon Hitler and that Géring and Himmler deter- 
mined that a decision in favour of the generals should be exhaus- 
tively exploited to sweep out of their way the growing opposition 
which was making itself felt in every direction. And Papen, as 
-usual, played the decisive part of which no one of his personal 
friends can ever believe him capable. He was the real rebel of 
June, and, as usual, everyone else has paid the price. Papen has 
always been the instrument of those conservative forces which 
hope to come fully into their own by giving the Nazis enough rope 
to hang themselves. Reactionary, and even presidential, circles 
aware of the universal discontent within and without the Nazi 
movement, encouraged the Vice-Chancellor to deliver his famous 
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Marburg speech on June 17 without previous consultation with 
the Chancellor. From a Nazi point of view this was open revolt, 
and the Government must reassert its power. Too weak to 
quarrel with the army, it was compelled to take the army’s side 
against the ambitious S.A. If the whole crisis were to be made 
the occasion of a more than ever ruthless coup, based upon the 
familiar allegation of fearful danger to the State, a gesture of 
weakness might be disguised as a gesture of strength; all old 
scores could be settled, all dangerous tongues could be silenced 
for ever, and discontent or dismay be driven once more under- 
ground, Perhaps no one will ever know the whole truth about 
the Reichstag fire, nor about the Réhm conspiracy. Géring told 
Hitler on the night of February 27, 1933, that the Communists 
had fired the Reichstag, and Hitler, it seems, was content to 
believe him. Géring, no doubt, told Hitler that Réhm had 
conspired with Schleicher and with France, and Hitler, it seems, 
was content to believe him ; it required a fortnight for it to be 
possible.to describe with sufficient exactitude how the con- 
spirators had planned to occupy Government buildings and had 
seduced police officers in Berlin, Saxony, and Silesia. Even then 
the details were unnecessarily perplexing, for Ernst is known to 
have let his house and to have started for Madeira on the day 
when, according to the Chancellor’s statement, he was waiting in 
Berlin to head off the revolt. General Géring believes in good, 
alt-Germanisch revenge; if the Schleicher-Strasser plan had 
succeeded in December 1932, his own career would have been 
nipped in the bud. When Gregor Strasser’s brother, Otto, 
declared the whole thing to be explicable along these lines, he 
was perhaps only guilty of a slight exaggeration. He knew this 
intuitively, according to his statement at the trial. 

So much has already been written about June 30, or rather 
about the ‘ action ’ of that week-end, that it would be superfluous 
to do more than underline two or three of its more significant 
aspects. Of these the official favourite is, in fact, the alt-Ger- 
manisch technique employed. Of revengeful impulses let loose, 
official propaganda has little to say; after all, there is no end 
to revenge. But leadership, ruthlessness and cremation, all 
official manifestations of the ancient German spirit, have had a 
splendid innings. To the West European mind it seems that 
leadership has broken down when it finds no remedy but death. 
In the S.A. Hitler as Oberster Fiihrer possessed complete powers 
of life and death ; legally no S.A. man had a right to be heard. 
But when Hitler announced the extension of this principle to the 
whole nation, when he declared that for twenty-four hours he had 
been the Supreme Court of the German nation in his own person, 
the flagging spirit of that nation appeared to be, not outraged, but 
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resuscitated. How this claim can justify the exploits of the S.S. 
during that week-end remains to the foreign observer incompre- 
hensible; he can only rejoice that when Dr. Briining’s old 
colleague, Herr Treviranus, heard that the S.S. were coming 
down the road, he had the Nordic energy to take one spring into 
his car and drive away into obscurity. The ancient Germans 
cremated their dead, and, if rough with one another, were kind 
to their animals. Their descendants have, indeed, striven to be 
true to this tradition. One young man, who was out with his 
dog, was dragged off by the S.S. for an indiscreet remark ; he 
must have tried to escape : he has never been seen again, but the 
dog was returned in perfect condition to his home, together with 
the news of his master’s death. Already in the middle of May a 
new law was introduced to facilitate the noble German practice 
of cremation in cases where the dead man had not had the 
opportunity to express his desire for it, but where it would be 
likely to have met with his approval. This prophetic piece of 
legislation has been generously applied ; an urn of ashes is even 
less loquacious than a corpse. 

As for the effect of June 30 upon the alignment of forces in 
the Reich, it is too soon to speak with any certainty. For the 
moment the wreck of the S.A. is on leave; it is clear that the 
Reichswehr no longer shares real power in Germany with a great 
popular force, but at most with the S.S. For when Lutze and 
Daluege have completed the purge of the S.A., and when it 
returns to ‘rule the German streets again’ (according to the 
Chancellor), the position will be fundamentally the same as that 
created by June 30. Hitler himself has declared aloud that the 
one bearer of arms in the State is the Reichswehr, and that this 
one bearer is not to reflect the political complexion of National 
Socialism. It is an almost incredible surrender; in future the 
S.A., the soldiers of his movement, are to be wholly demilitarised 
because they are not the soldiers of the State. 

Already it feels different to be in Germany. There are less 
brown uniforms than in the days of the Papen Cabinet two years 
ago. There are no more S.A. meetings, no collecting on the 
streets, and the luxurious cars flaunted by Réhm and his fellows 
at the harassed passer-by who dared not refuse the jangling 
money-box are hidden in courtyards round corners, waiting to 
be discovered and removed. The S.A. weekly, Der S.A. Mann, 
is a strange mixture of eulogies for the loyalty of all but a handful 
of traitors, with disciplinary threats of an unprecedented harsh- 
ness. Moral tales describing the more brutal moments in the life 
of Frederick the Great are told—how once, for instance, a dying 
ensign cried out in pain on the battlefield of Kolin. ‘ Die decently, 
can’t you ? ’ growled the passing king, and the ensign was ashamed 
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and as he died he shouted ‘ Long live the King.’! Will they 
‘die decently ’?—that is the great question. The new S.A. 
Chief of Staff, Viktor Lutze, is a good, undistinguished sort of 
creature, a pre-war post office official. General Daluege, successor 
to Ernst in the Berlin-Brandenburg area, is no doubt of harder 
stuff. They are weeding-out. People suppose that the S.A. that 
‘comes back’ will be but half a million strong. And who are 
they to be? The ‘best’ elements, as we are led to believe ? 
Then the unemployed will be adrift when Communist propaganda 
is redoubling. Or is the S.A. to become a kind of convict army, 
an open-air prison for the unemployed ? Whichever choice is 
made, the morale of the S.A. can never be the same. Ernst, the 
young ex-waiter S.A. leader, was really popular in Berlin ; his 
old comrades are now prepared to say that if he was untrue to 
his leader it was right that he should die. But many of them 
do not look you quite straight in the face as they say this, because 
they are afraid and in doubt. For there is fear and doubt in the 
S.A. for the first time. In Innsbruck among the Austrian revolu- 
tionaries there is a new version of the Horst Wessel Lied going 
round, with this as its second verse : 


Herr Hitler hat die Hande uns.geschlossen— 

Von unsern Sturmlokalen steht der Reischswehrmann, 
Und 100 Kameraden sind erschossen 

Und diese Toten Klagen furchtbar an.* 


So now the German Machtfaktoren are the forces behind the 
S.S. leader Himmler and the forces behind the Reichswehr Chief 
of Staff, General von Fritsch. This means that the broad popular 
basis of the Government has gone. At first one feels Himmler to 
be alarmingly powerful. He has recently become the head of the 
Secret Police throughout the Reich, and the S.S., which was 
originally devised as a select troop of Nazis to be, as it were, the 
prefects over the S.A. boys, has been invisibly converted into the 
auxiliaries of this terrible Gestapo, the German Ogpu. An extra- 
ordinary situation has consequently arisen; men with every 
tradition of decency behind them, who joined the S.S. to avoid 
the roughness of S.A. service, have suddenly discovered them- 
selves to be part of the most remorseless police machine that the 
modern world knows. What was the horror of such men when 
summoned to shoot batches of victims in the cadet school of 
Lichterfelde! It was little consolation to be told that they 
would be shooting in firing squads of eight, so that each man 
could suppose himself to be innocent of the deadlier shots. The 


1 Der S.A. Mann, Munich, July 7, 1934. 

2 «Hitler has tied our hands and the Reichswehy man is standing outside our 
quarters. A hundred of our comrades are shot, and these dead ones cry out ina 
terrible lament.’ 
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morale of the S.S. is no longer what it was. For this reason, and 
for others besides, the S.S. could be brushed aside like flies by the 
Reichswehr itself. Numerically there is not much to choose 
between the two forces. The S.S. is generally estimated at a 
quarter of a million ; the Retchswehr is well on the way to the 
coveted 300,000. But, for all their smart appearance, the S.S. are 
quite out of the running as soldiers, and the Reichswehr brings 
this home from time to time. On the day of the ‘clean-up’ 
Reichswehr troops left Déberitz, the German Aldershot, for 
Berlin, leaving some S.S. troops on duty ; it is said, by those who 
know, that the S.S. men tried to handle some of the weapons they 
found, and were compelled to beat a humiliating retreat. A great 
S.A. rising all over the country, and backed by the people, would 
have been difficult for the army to handle, but since Hitler, 
Goring and Himmler have destroyed that possibility, there is 
no doubt that the Reichswehr is the unchallengeable master of 
Germany. 

‘ Armed forces and State have become one.’ It is astonishing 
that this sentence should have appeared in an article on ‘ The 
Armed Forces in the Third Reich,’ by the Minister of Defence, an 
article which was published in the Nazi Vélkischer Beobachter on 
June 29. Upon that day the implication to all but the most 
far-seeing was that the State had conquered the army ; twenty- 
four hours later the army had conquered the State. Behind the 
simpler character of von Blomberg the dominant military figures 
are Chief-of-Staff General von Fritsch and the tank expert, 
General von Reichenau. Perhaps they were responsible for the 
prophetic announcement in the Minister’s article. By the 
following Monday the circumstances had changed so quickly, so 


greatly and so tragically that the authority of the generals had 
become the only unshaken power in the country. In which 
directions will their irresistible influence now be exerted ? Briefly 
it may be answered—they will try to effect the recovery of Ger- 
many’s reputation abroad and the conciliation of public opinion 
at home, for no professional soldier can contemplate with any- 
thing like tranquillity the hatred which Germany has aroused 
abroad, nor the hatred which saps her vitality at home. They 
will have, that is to say, to attempt a profound modification, for 
the immediate aftermath of June 30 is a generally increased 
governmental violence in all directions. The wild attempt to 
exploit traditional hatred of France by attempting to incriminate 
M. Frangois-Poncet* in the Schleicher-Réhmal legations was 


* The German Press reviled Schleicher because an article in the New States- 
man showed that he had got French support for the return of some colonies 
And as I heard a retired diplomat say, ‘ No one could help meeting Frangois- 
Poncet in Berlin—he’s all over the place,’ 
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followed up by Herr Hess’ peculiar outburst on July 8, which 
completed the international conspiracy effect. ‘ Are the French 
really going to attack us ? ’ bewildered Germans asked. 

Goebbels’ notorious outburst followed—a demonstration with 
something of the lost battle about it.‘ An equally uncalled-for 
piece of aggression was broadcast from Frankfurt on July 7 by 
Herr Réchling, the pillar of the German Front in the Saar. For 
the effect of June 30 in the Saar was tremendous; since that 
week-end the new anti-Nazi Catholic newspaper cannot print 
enough copies to satisfy demand. Herr Réchling was stung into 
great indiscretion. By way of defending wholesale murder on 
the part of the heads of the German Government, he complained 
that the Saarldinder had been oppressed for fourteen years by 
French, Belgian and English rulers ‘from Rault to Knox.’ All 
three nations, he declared, had murdered, too, in their time, and 
there was a tremendous tirade about the ‘ Black and Tans.’ It 
is difficult to recollect at what point an English Government 
boasted of ‘ Black and Tan’ methods—surely every effort was 
made at least to hush them up, and our own public opinion soon 
registered an effective protest. Herr Réchling’s tone agreed ill 
with those parts of Hess’ speech which cried aloud for reconcilia- 
tion, and his broadcast was not’ reported in the Press. The 
Germans are complaining now that Barthou’s visit to London 
was successful ; they are distressed to discover in Sir Eric Phipps’ 
proposals to Baron Neurath a revival of the pre-war ‘ encircle- 
ment’ policy. Even the Venice meeting has failed ; Mussolini 
proved insensitive to the Fiihrer'’s magic, and is acting with 
Great Britain, while Dr. Dollfuss is making the most of the 
reprieve of June 30. 

At home, too, the Government seems to be following up its 
tour de force with parallel provocation. The atmosphere of terror 
is being exploited to coerce and muzzle the Protestants more 
completely. Just when an agreement over the disputed points 
of the Concordat had at last been reached, the ‘ Action ’ itself has 
intensified the resentment of German Catholicism. The murder 
of Klausener and the Catholic Youth Leader Adalbert Probst, 
both of them deservedly respected public figures, will be hard to 
forgive, and not only co-religionists are grateful to Dr. Bares, the 
Catholic Bishop of Berlin, for his tribute to Klausener and for 
his ill-concealed protest against the arbitrary cremation. The 
new people’s court is likely to send men like Thalmann and 
Torgler 5 to their death without any formal hesitation, while 

* Nothing could describe Goebbels’ position better than the Low cartoon in 
which he kneels in terror behind Hitler, who is shooting the S.A, 

5 It should be observed that the Nazi lawyer, Dr. Sack, who defended Torgler, 
has been taken into protective custody, ostensibly because he had been friendly 


with Ernst. 
Vor. CXVI—No. 690 c* 
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Berlin workmen are being dismissed for failing to attend the May 
Day celebrations. 

It is almost impossible to give any indication in words of the 
effect of these conditions upon the German mind. When the 
first news was sold in the streets of Berlin on June 30 the crowd 
devoured the papers in complete and ominous silence. The other 
day a man was condemned to five years’ imprisonment for being 
dissatisfied, but an arbitrary Government can only strike here and 
there. In general one can be certain that unless one has known 
people for years, or unless one brings a special recommendation 
from an old friend, no German in Berlin or in Munich or in 
Breslau is likely to be frank to any degree. People who write to 
The Times to say how happily all the Germans speak show an 
incredible incapacity to grasp that it is foolhardy for Germans to 
make the slightest indications of discontent in the presence of 
foreigners. Early in July one of my friends said as soon as we 
met, ‘ You will understand that I cannot express any opinion ?’ 
I said, ‘Yes. And will you understand that we feel rather 
shocked?’ ‘I can understand that exceedingly well,’ was the 
answer. Only the contented German can afford to be frank, and 
he seems to live in an unreal world of credulity. The Nazi Party, 
the political organisation as opposed to the S.A., is at present 
probably reassured, for its faith in Adolf Hitler has been re- 
inforced. But even here something new has happened ; it has 
been admitted that everything has not been in order, although 
Hitler has been in power, whereas before June 30 the people who 
now admit this hotly denied it. In some curious intangible form 
public opinion still exists and even makes itself felt. 

But all these processes are far slower than they were before 
the Press was taken into protective custody by Goebbels ; 
foreign news has to trickle through, and, beginning in the bigger 
towns, it scarcely percolates beyond the smaller ones into the 
countryside. Many village S.A. groups are just a new name for 
the parish ‘ boy scouts ’ and ‘ girl guides ’ and are quite untouched 
by political upheavals. 

It is the economic circumstances which perhaps do most to 
undermine confidence in the Government. Already all those 
concerned with banking and foreign trade are in despair. Wages 
are down and food prices up. It is an open question as to how 
far men prefer to be off the dole without being the richer for it ; 
the healthier people are probably glad to be working on roads in 
the country, but for the weaker ones it is a terrible strain, and 
the breaking up of family life is often unpopular. 

In the next months the economic strain is bound to be in- 
tensified. Just after the ‘ cleaning,’ the Minister of Economic 
Affairs was provided with completely dictatorial powers. A 
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ministerial order of July 18 provides the Minister with rationing 
control over finished articles; raw materials and half-manu- 
factures were covered by an earlier decree. But nothing will do 
so much to shake the faith of the petit bourgeois and the peasant, 
the original backbone of Hitlerism, as the food shortage which is 
now approaching. The German public has bitter memories of 
food cards in the war, and the potato shortage in the big towns 
early in July stirred apprehension. This was partly due to the 
drought, but at other times it would have been easy enough to 
correct the shortage from abroad. The dealers in Berlin, for 
instance, were not allowed to raise their prices, so they went home 
as irritated as the housewife with a large family who found 
herself restricted to two pounds on a Saturday, not an ounce 
more than the spinster who lived next door. This was nothing 
but the shadow of what the next twelve months may bring. The 
harvest is poor and the farmers will lose heavily, because they are 
not to be allowed to raise their prices appreciably. A parallel 
fodder shortage means that it will be difficult to prevent them 
butchering their cattle ; that means a dearth of milk and butter, 
and Germany tends always to be short of fats. When stocks of 
raw materials run out, factories will have to close down. Many 
people expect this to make itself felt next spring. In his speech to 
the Reichstag on July 13 the Chancellor said : 


If our trade balance, owing to the economic closing of foreign markets, 
or through the political boycott, becomes passive, we shall find a way, 
through our ability and through the talent of our researches and chemists, 
to make ourselves independent of the importing of those things which 
we are in a position either to produce ourselves or to substitute. 


‘ Brave defiance,’ cried admirers, but the thought of that post- 
war tea and coffee brought a wry expression across many an 
unseen face. The prospect is an entirely gloomy one, and even 
German newspapers are allowed to publish ‘ Stagnating Foreign 
Trade’ as a headline. ‘ And all so lamentably unnecessary,’ as 
many people mutter gloomily. 

It is true that internal supply and demand have been tempo- 
rarily stimulated, and the motor industry, for example, is flourish- 
ing upon tax exemptions, But the whole internal speeding up 
depends upon internal loans and anticipation of revenue. Any 
thought of raising more by taxation has been abandoned as 
impracticable ; on the contrary, some fiscal relief in 1935 has 
just been promised in a newly published taxation scheme. Since 
the budgetary position cannot improve for some time, the whole 
structure depends upon more borrowing at home. Under dictators 
internal loans are a euphemism for forced loans, but it is doubtful 
whether the most ruthless coercion can squeeze indefinitely, if 
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potential lenders really try to sabotage. It is here that popularity 
is still of direct importance to the régime. 

To this unhappy, distracted Germany the Reichswehr, we 
have seen, is in a position to dictate. It is obvious that the 
generals engineered the fall of Réhm and the demilitarisation of 
the S.A., and we know that they participated in the initial stages 
of-the operation. While agreeing that mutineers should be shot, 
and willing perhaps that Hitler should exercise his despotic 
power within the Brown Army, it is wholly improbable that the 
army contemplated a week-end of butchery which should stain 
Germany’s reputation throughout Europe and America, and most 
of all in the Vatican city. Indeed, it is known that the generals 
called a halt on the Monday after ‘ Bloody Saturday.’ Nothing 
could have served their own power better than to have left the 
chief operation in the hands of the S.S.; S.A. and S.S. were 
already on bad terms, and, since many old S.A. men will now 
regard the S.S. as their executioners, the S.S. have lost any 
popular backing they have had. They depend upon the support 
of the Secret Police whom they serve, and upon the professional 
soldiers whom, rather helplessly, they revere. The importance of 
two other potential factors is easily overrated. The uniformed 
police are docile and stupid ; most of their officers count for little, 
except to obey orders. The Stahlhelm, to which, for instance, 
disillusioned Nazis and others had been turning in unexpected 
districts like the Ruhr, and whose influence might have gained 
importance, has been so weakly led by Seldte that it does not 
count. Now, like the S.A., it has been sent on leave, when the 
S.S. is kept on duty all the time. Even the married men in the 
S.S. are still ordered to report all their movements. 

And now what do the generals make of the situation they have 
helped to create? They are still anxious to remain in the back- 
ground, and will, for a time, do nothing conspicuous to check the 
violence of the Hitler-Goring-Himmler triumvirate. They have 
got all they want with regard to military developments, and to 
these they will continue to devote their main attention. But they 
will advise moderation, and, if their advice is flouted, the most 
skilful observers believe that the time when the generals will 
insist upon more than a free hand in military matters is a great 
deal nearer than it has ever been before. Men like Fritsch and 
Reichenau are aware of the painful impression created abroad by 
June 30. But, what may be more important, they have become 
aware of the disruptive effects at home. When Jews and Marxists 
were beaten up, lunch parties in military and kindred circles 
were not upset ; they had no particular reason to believe it true, 
they knew no one who had beaten or been beaten. But when 
Schleicher and Bredow were killed, Mackensen and Hammerstein 
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were enraged. When the best types of S.S. men were called 
out to shoot the victims, Reichswehr circles heard the echoes of 
their dismay. Nor can the cold-blooded shooting of von Papen’s 
close associates, von Bose and Edgar Jung (one of the anti- 
separatist heroes of the Palatinate), have been welcome to army 
officers ; after all, von Papen himself was placed under the special 
protection of the Reichswehr by Hindenburg himself. There 
was something rather forced about the congratulations which 
Hitler received from Hindenburg and Blomberg before many 
murders were known ; it is whispered that Fritsch has sometimes 
felt Blomberg to be too susceptible to the Hitler spell, and has 
pointed out that it is he (Fritsch) who directly represents the 
authority of Field-Marshal von Hindenburg. 

Though the Chancellor hurled his antarkist defiance at the 
world on July 13, it is in the direction of the resurrection of foreign 
trade that the forces of moderation are already at work ; it may 
be assumed that the Reichswehr is in whole-hearted agreement, 
if for no other reason than Germany’s lack of copper, which is 
indispensable for rearmament. Already the antarkist Kessler 
has been removed from the post of Fiihrer der Deutsche Wirtschaft, 
and von der Goltz, his temporary successor, is pressing the 
importance of efforts to revive.export trade. One growing 
difficulty has been that the exchange restrictions were so irksome 
that business men preferred to avoid them and concentrate their 
efforts upon exploiting the increasing purchasing capacity at 
home. Industrial companies have now been warned that their 
exchange allotments will be cancelled if they neglect export trade 
on account of more profitable domestic business, a warning which 
might, of course, cut in both directions. There is, however, no 
reason to anticipate much immediate success for this push to 
‘revive foreign trade.’ In the eyes of the old Left Wing Nazi, 
the objective is in itself reactionary. While the army is un- 
doubtedly in more general sympathy and contact with Junkers and 
industrialists than with peasants and workmen, it should not be 
regarded as a blind instrument of capitalism. The untranslatable 
soziale flavour one associates with Schleicher was not quite 
peculiar to him alone among soldiers. It looks as if the colleagues 
who spurned him may come back to his plan—‘ a short period of 
military rule and then the Social Reich.’ If they fail to win the 
working population, they will in the end fare worse at the hands 
of the Communists than their predecessors of 1918. 


ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 
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THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


NEARLY a century has gone since a small group of Rochdale 
weavers introduced the methods of store-keeping and productive 
manufactures known as the Co-operative Movement. The society 
founded by Lancashire operatives has now become a social force 
of notable strength and dimensions. In the economic domain the 
Co-operative Movement had long been gathering power, but 
toward the close of the Great War it. made an official entry into 
politics. It is not improbable, in the present temper of the 
membership after the inclusion of the undistributed ‘surplus’ 
within the orbit of income tax, that the movement will now 
assume a more conspicuous place among the advocates of social 
reconstruction. The governing body in the British movement is 
the Co-operative Union, to which 1199 societies were affiliated at 
the end of 1932. That huge aggregation comprises the wholesale 
societies established in England, Scotland, and Ireland respec- 
tively—an organisation for wholesale purchase jointly formed of 
the first and second bodies in that triad; 1055 associations of 
consumers engaged in retail distribution ; and seventy-four asso- 
ciations of workers engaged in the production of goods. 

To gain an accurate view of the movement we should begin 
with the 1055 retail distributive societies, with a membership of 
6,937,000. Each society is managed by a voluntary committee, 
elected generally by a small proportion of members who care to 
use their vote. In December 1933 the share capital subscribed 
by the members amounted to £122,000,000, whilst £22,000,000 
of loan capital and savings bank deposits had also been subscribed 
by the membership. The rate of interest is fixed on share and 
loan capital—it seldom exceeds 5 per cent., and at the moment 
is generally 4 percent. Reserve and insurance funds, accumulated 
over many years from the undistributed portion of the surplus 
(that part on which the Legislature has recently decided to levy 
income tax), amounted to £12,000,000. Stocks were valued at 
£18,000,000, and land, buildings, fixtures, and house property in 
the societies’ ownership at {£47,500,000. Their investments, 
including their shares of the capital employed by the wholesale 
societies, amounted to £103,000,000, while the sum owing from 
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members for goods reached the respectable net total of £6,500,000. 
Experience has shown that 95 per cent. of that outstanding debt 
will be liquidated in the ensuing twelve months, such is the moral 
stability of the debtors with whom the societies transact their 
‘mutuality ’ and hire-purchase trade. 

The sales of the retail societies in 1933 are estimated at 
£199,000,000, a decrease of nearly {19,000,000 in comparison with 
1930. The average purchases per member, a sure index of the 
wage-earner’s position, declined in 1932 to £32; in 1924 the 
average was {37. It is stated officially that the figure for 1933 
shows that the decline continues. Rather less than {5,000,000 
was absorbed by interest on capital. In 1932 the net surplus was 
£20,000,000, representing 16 per cent. on the share capital and 
9 per cent. of the retail sales. Of that amount {19,500,000 was 
distributed as ‘ dividend,’ an average of Is. 1o$d. in the {1 on 
sales. Employees in the service of the retail stores numbered 
193,000, of whom 129,000 were employed in distribution. These 
drew rather more than {25,000,000 as wages throughout the year. 
If the material existed it would be interesting, therefore, to com- 
pare the expense of distributive wages per {£1 of sales in the large 
departmental stores and chain shops with the average 19:56d. 
per {1 of sales in the co-operative retail establishment. The 
average sales per distributive employee reached £1587. Some 
64,000 persons were employed in their factories and workshops, 
whose wages amounted to nearly £9,000,000. The dominating 
productive work of the retail societies is in connexion with baking, 
slaughtering, the preparation of certain articles of food, tobacco, 
laundering, and building. The total value of their products is 
returned at £36,000,000 for 1931. Expenditure on materials 
was slightly in excess of £24,000,000; the net values which 
their employees added to the final product was therefore 
£11,750,000. 

The stronghold of the Co-operative Movement is still the north 
of England, but the last fifteen years has witnessed large additions 
in the south. Membership is most rapidly compiled where there 
is comparative uniformity in wages and employment, where the 
turnover of labour is at minimum ratios, and in districts where 
migration among the wage-earners tends to be replaced by stable 
residence. Nevertheless the membership of retail societies varies 
as widely as the extent of the districts they are authorised to 
serve by the Co-operative Union. In its latest return the mam- 
moth London Society announces that the names of 581,000 
persons appear on its enrolment; the Royal Arsenal Society, 
whose headquarters are at Woolwich, claims 280,000. Eighteen 
societies each have more than 50,000 members. At the other end 
of the scale 934 societies embrace a membership of not more than 
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5000 each. At the close of 1931 the membership of each of 479 
societies did not exceed 1000. 

The formation of the English Wholesale Society was under- 
taken in 1863, the Industrial and Provident Societies Act of the 
preceding year having bestowed legality on the desire of the 300 
retail societies then existing to pool a portion of their capital for 
the establishment of a wholesale buying agency. Business was 
begun in Manchester in 1864. Four years later a similar organisa- 
tion was promoted by the Scottish societies. The Irish Wholesale 
Society, wholly concerned with the marketing of agricultural 
products, was registered in 1897. With the passage of time the 
English and Scottish Societies have extended their activities into 
many fields beyond the contemplation of their founders. They 
are now the most substantial importers in the United Kingdom. 
While the movement has consistently opposed the propaganda 
for Imperial Preference, the wholesale societies, as the largest 
single buyers of foodstuffs raised in British Possessions beyond the 
seas, nevertheless perform an important part in the introduction 
of Empire produce to working-class markets. Without directing 
their policies by considerations other than the freedom to pur- 
chase where the consumer’s interests receive the greatest satisfac- 
tion, the huge buying power which the wholesale societies control 
provides a substantial share of the market in Great Britain for 
Dominion and Colonial products. For several years, for example, 
the English Society has financed the movement of the Western 
Australian wheat crop, involving the outlay of about £4,000,000 
annually. 

Long-continued depression has reduced the monetary value 
of the retail societies’ trade. Nevertheless, in 1932 the sales of 
the English Wholesale Society to the retail organisations exceeded 
£83,000,000, while the Scottish Wholesale Society sold goods to 
the value of £16,500,000. Capital for the wholesale societies is 
raised by subscription from the retail organisations. The share 
capital of the English undertaking exceeds £10,000,000, loans and 
deposits account for £59,000,000, trade and bank reserves for 
£2,000,000, insurance funds for £2,250,000, and reserve balances, 
at the end of 1932, were rather more than £3,000,000—a total 
capital of £76,500,000. The Scottish Society has a capital of 
£10,000,c00. Dividends on purchases were distributed to the 
retail societies at the rate of 4d. and 6d. in the {1 by the English 
and Scottish Societies respectively. 

The buying departments of the English Society purchase over- 
seas produce to the value of £35,000,000 annually, a circumstance 
which causes the directorate to prefer stability in foreign exchange ; 
in the home market they are responsible for the purchase of com- 
modities—principally food, dairy produce, and coal—to the value 
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of £18,000,000; in the 105 industrial undertakings which the 
society controls, employing 33,500 workers of the total 42,000 
engaged in its service, manufactured articles are produced or food 
is prepared to the market value of about {£28,000,000, the net 
value added to the products during the manufacturing process 
amounting to {9,000,000 ; the directorate is responsible also for 
the Co-operative Wholesale Society Bank, which, acting as a 
monetary clearing-house for the movement while it maintains 
contact with the banking and financial institutions of the outer 
world, attained a turnover in 1932 of £657,000,000 in connexion 
with 53,000 accounts; and, in conjunction with the Scottish 
Wholesale, the twenty-eight directors control a subsidiary insur- 
ance society with an annual premium income of {5,250,000 and 
accumulated funds of £14,250,000. Finally—and as though it 
were necessary to give an arcadian turn to much that is material 
in outer appearance—the English Co-operative Wholesale Society 
farms directly 17,500 acres, unhappily not without incurring a net 
loss of £1-60 per acre. 

Housing occupies a subordinate place in the operations of a 
few of the larger retail societies. The Royal Arsenal Society 
derives an annual rental of £8200 from its houses on the Bostall 
Estate, while its Progress Estate:at Well Hall, managed by a 
subsidiary company formed for that purpose, has a capital value 
of £500,000. In sixty years the Bolton Society advanced nearly 
£3,000,000 for house purchase, and recently the London Society 
has increased the sum which can be lent on mortgage from £500 
to any amount at the discretion of a responsible committee. But 
generally the management committees are averse to sinking 
capital in house property, either to let or on mortgage. 

This review of the principal elements affiliated to the Co- 
operative Union cannot be concluded without reference to the 
seventy-four associations of workers—‘ producers’ societies,’ the 
last remaining and, it is to be feared, diminishing evidence of the 
constructive aspects of the Christian Socialist campaign of 
Kingsley and Denison Maurice. They had in 1931 a membership 
of 35,000 and a share and loan capital of £5,250,000, and their 
trade amounted to {£6,250,000. To the 15,000 workers employed 
an average wage of {114 annually was paid, for an average output 
of £394. From an aggregate surplus of £211,000 rather less than 
one-fifth was distributed as a bonus to employees. Experience 
has worn to thin proportions the once inspiring idea of the self- 
controlled workshop. In fifty-seven of these associations 
employees shared in the provision of capital to the extent of 
29 per cent., while the management was by committees, of whom 
57 per cent. were actual employees elected by their fellow- 
workmen. Almost the whole of their product is sold to the 
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wholesale and retail societies, whose buyers, especially where 
they act on behalf of the larger consumers’ organisations, are 
among the keenest in the markets for food and household supplies. 
Indeed, the producers’ societies have a standing complaint that 


the co-operative buyers frequently pass their products by and 
bestow their favour on the manufacturers of orthodox profit- 
making enterprise. The wholesale societies prefer that production 
should be directly under their control and on the ordinary basis 
of employment at standard rates of wages. 

In assemblies of the Co-operative Movement it is customary 
to assert that its members aim at the realisation of a ‘ Co-opera- 
tive Commonwealth.’ In the history of working-class activity 
this conception has been variously interpreted. When the earlier 
experiments in co-operation were dominated by the teachings of 
Robert Owen a co-operative commonwealth was understood as a 
society where producers and consumers adjust their efforts to 
their needs without the intervention of independent owners of 
capital, or of the State. That idea still survives, but its conscious 
adherents are few. 

Groups of workmen had preceded the Rochdale weavers of 
1844 in the distribution of the surplus in proportion to personal 
expenditure at the store, but the Rochdale men were the first of 
the associations to combine the principle of self-help with the 
common ownership of land and certain forms of capital. The 
comprehensive, Owenite conception of a commonwealth with the 
nation as a single economic unit finds but slender recognition in 
the objects of the society subsequently known as the Rochdale 
Equitable Pioneers. Its members were to arrange for their 
pecuniary benefit and to improve their domestic condition by the 
establishment of a store for the sale of provisions and clothing, 
by building or purchasing a number of houses in which the 
members would reside, by manufactures and the cultivation of 
land (for the primary purpose, apparently, of providing employ- 
ment and wages), and by the erection of a temperance hotel. 

The Owenite proposal for a gradual withdrawal from capitalist 
society survives in the suggested formation of colonies on the 
land. But exchanges are no longer to be regulated in accordance 
with Communism, or by the calculation of labour time of equal 
intrinsic value without relation to the character of the product. 
On the land and in the society’s workshops the labourers are to 
be recompensed by wages—that is to say, since the products will 
be sold at the market price, by wages which are finally decided by 
the wage rates prevailing in competitive industry. 

A concession to the memory of Owenism is to be seen, also, in 
the importance which the Pioneers, and the numerous societies 
founded on their example in the next twenty years, continued to 
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attach to education in citizenship, political history, and the 
economics of trade. But the stress was not upon the Communist 
elements of industrial co-operation ; emphasis was on the control, 
by methods of democracy, of the capital which consumers could 
employ for their own advantage and for the benefit of the wage- 
earners in their service. In pursuance of that policy a sum of 
capital, collectively owned by the group, was brought into being 
by the continuous addition of the undistributed portion of the 
surplus. That accretion of working-class property, with the 
experience which its administration procured, gained Socialist 
approval, side by side with support from the orthodox individualist 
who wished to do the best for himself, preferably while assisting 
his fellow-men in a corresponding experiment. By the year 1862 
the model rules of the Pioneers advise the management committees 
of neighbouring societies to ‘use your own consumption... 
to save up capital for yourselves.’ Ceasing their obeisance to the 
idea of a commonwealth where monetary profit is unknown, 
they became tributaries to the demand for working-class enfran- 
chisement, for the extension of democracy without directly sup- 
porting the labourer’s claim to share in the work of the State. 
That element of the Co-operative Movement of which the Roch- 
dale Pioneers were the original exponents was, and still remains, 
the principal stronghold of Liberalism among the working 
class. 

Many variants of the weavers’ doctrine have appeared since 
the small shop was opened in Toad Lane, Rochdale. A most 
formidable development is the frank individualism of the normal 
housewife who regards the ‘ dividend’ as a means of saving, a 
view which explains the adherence of three-fourths of the co- 
operative membership. Here is a body of opinion without expres- 
sion at the annual Congress of 2000 delegates, or in the many 
hundred district conferences held by retail societies in the course 
of a year. Nevertheless, it is an opinion so decisive that the buik 
of the membership is ever ready to transfer expenditure to the 
private traders’ shops when these proffer a gain which outweighs 
the slow acquisition of dividend. Hence the repeated appeals for 
‘loyalty’ by the directors of the English Wholesale Society, 
which occupy so large a place at the quarterly meetings of that 
organisation. The members whom the delegates represent under- 
stand the co-operative commonwealth as a State where prices are 
negligible, wages are high, and dividends substantial. That vast 
core of almost indifferent adherents which thinks of the retail 
society only as a medium for shopping might be the strength, as 
it is now the weakness, of the movement. Given the initiative 
required for the production of articles which the poorer consumer 
needs, and the skill in marketing that would defeat the com- 
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petitors who battle so strenuously for the wage-earner’s custom, 
the wholesale societies and the retail stores would then command 
the larger part of working-class expenditure. The vital ques- 
tion would still remain, however: Could the retail price be 
high enough, and the surplus therefore so large, that the consumers 
could supply all the capital required for distribution, and col- 
lateral production, while the dividend was maintained at a rate 
sufficient to secure the housewife’s approval? The question 
restricts co-operation to the supply of household goods alone, but 
unless the principle is first victorious in that sphere it is doubtful 
whether it can win the heavy industries, or staple manufactures, 
agriculture and finance. 


Another variant of the Rochdale plan would apply the rules 
of voluntaryism in a manner that should gain assent from political 
disciples of Herbert Spencer. The abolition of taxation is pro- 
posed, and, incidentally, the supersession of the State, except so 
far as it may be necessary for purposes of police and defence. 
The process of production, like the consumption of wealth, would 
be organised by groups voluntarily formed for the interchange of 
commodities and service. It would still be necessary to provide 
funds for education and public assistance; local authorities 
would still require a revenue to meet the cost of highways, 
drainage, and the preservation of the general health. But neither 
rates nor taxes would be levied. A central council would appor- 
tion the share of public costs to fall on each association of pro- 
ducers and consumers ; the final selling price would be adjusted 
accordingly. No longer contributing to the charge for education 
or old age pensions in proportion to his income, or on the basis 
of the rental value of his premises, the citizen would pay directly 
with the extent of his purchases. The scheme would seem to 
allow some opportunities for evasion. Certain sections of the 
co-operative membership regard the proposal as the essential 
characteristic of a co-operative commonwealth. 

Elsewhere it is proposed that local authorities and Government 
departments should become constituent members of the con- 
sumers’ societies, drawing dividends on expenditure and utilising 
the proceeds in lieu of rates and taxes, or to reduce the amount 
which is levied. Another section, probably of small numerical 
strength, contends that the movement travels on toward a 
Communism, without money and without price, as the form it 
will ultimately assume. Confronted by this medley of opinion 
as to the meaning of the phrase most often on the lips of active 
members, it is not surprising that the National Education Council, 
in its report to the sixty-fifth Annual Co-operative Congress at 
Birmingham in June, should regret that the number of students 
enrolled in the ‘ classes for adults in social subjects’ in 1932-3 
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was ‘far below what it should be in a movement which is seeking 
to reform the social organisation.’ 

What vitality the Co-operative Movement has recently dis- 
played is more the result of the attack fostered by the Beaver- 


brook Press than of an awakening on the part of its rank and file, 
The criticism of co-operation by an ill-informed propaganda 
increased the membership and stimulated the trade of the retail 
societies, but there is small reason to believe that the idealist 
resources of the movement have been strengthened. Relatively 
they may be weakened by the influx of new members which 
denunciation has brought throughout the country. When the 
campaign was at its highest fervour the Liverpool Society was 
enrolling 300 members weekly and sales were rising at Manchester 
by £100 a day. In every part of the country co-operative 
managers regarded the campaign as excellent publicity. The 
Scottish societies reported that the attack was ‘a great service.’ 
At Birkenhead in February the receipts on share capital account 
were twice the amount paid out. The London Society made 
30,000 new members in one month, while the Royal Arsenal 
Society increased its sales by £10,000 weekly. Such large addi- 
tions to membership and sales bespeak a desire to share in the 
personal benefits which result from mutual trade, rather than an 
active wish to change the capitalist system. On that point there 
can be no doubt, but it is difficult to see what advantage the 
Beaverbrook campaign confers upon the private trader. 

The views which the responsible leaders advance as their 
challenge to the capitalist system may be summarised as a belief 
that the ownership and direction of the means of production by 
associations of consumers would preclude the individual appro- 
priation of rent in any of the forms with which contemporary 
economists are familiar, exclude the tribute now imposed in the 
extraction of monopolistic gains, and also cause a cessation of 
profits which are now derived from the normal excess of price 
over necessary costs of production. In their opinion, .no other 
scheme of social organisation has equivalent recommendations. 
In the latest report of the Central Board (the committee of 
management of the Co-operative Union) the 
co-operative ideal of ‘ Each for All and All for Each ’ [is defined as] based 
on a significant ethical principle, the evident justice of replacing the 
private ownership of materials and the means of production and dis- 
tribution by popular co-operative control, with its implications of demo- 
cratic government, the equitable distribution of derived economic advan- 
tages, and the provision of important social services complementary or 
supplementary to those of public authorities. 

As with many another ‘ object clause,’ the Central Board’s pro- 
nouncement does not gain by diffusion. It would seem, however, 
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by the last clause in the declaration that the commonwealth is 
visualised as a consortium of obligatory and voluntary associa- 
tions, of free societies and statutory bodies functioning with the 
sanction, and by the consent, of a central authority, and dis- 
charging their appointed duties in a spirit of adaptation and 
mutual adjustment. It is a concept of the State which allows 
for almost endless experiment in the science and art of govern- 
ment. 

In the light of so cautious a statement on their general 
objective it is natural that the responsible leaders of the Co- 
operative Movement should be deeply interested in the problems 
by which it is immediately confronted. Tariffs and quota schemes 
they describe as ‘ quack remedies . . . a poison to the whole 
economic body of the nation and the world.’ The economic 
theories which the leaders propound are more drastic in adherence 
to freedom of trade than Adam Smith or Mill, Marshall or Pigou, 
ever ventured to advance. Tariffs, the board affirms, ‘are 
weapons of economic suicide ’—whatever be the course which 
other nations adopt in the commercial struggle with Britain. 
The Government’s marketing schemes are condemned as failing 
to give adequate protection to consumers, while the recent 
agitation against the taxation of the surplus was largely depen- 
dent on the view that the rich strive to shift the cost of the 
social services on to the shoulders of the poor. 

It is this natural tendency to stress the consumer’s welfare 
which causes division between the trade unions and the Co- 
operative Movement. Many well-intentioned efforts have been 
made to diminish its breadth. A joint committee with the 
Trades Union Congress has been constituted; and in several 
industrial disputes, by the issue of credit and the free gift of 
supplies, the co-operative stores have rendered signal aid to 
workmen. In the productive establishments there is cordial 
adherence to trade union standards in respect of wages and 
working conditions, but the trade unions refrain from an official 
call upon their members to spend their wages at the co-operative 
store. The majority of trade unionists (4,800,000) are employed 
in private trading undertakings; the total number of the Co- 
operative Movement’s employees was reported as only 270,000 
in 1932. This disparity explains the official attitude of trades 
unionism. 

This divergence of view is acute in respect of the distributive 
workers. The wholesale and retail societies employ some 160,000 
persons in distribution and service, the majority of whom are 
eligible for membership of the trade unions of shop assistants, 
of which there are several. The National Union of Distributive 
and Allied Workers contains the larger part of these employees. 
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No substantial alteration in co-operative wage rates had been 
made since the general stabilisation in 1923-4, but it is now the 
view of the management committees that those standards impede 
development. Since 1929 the average purchase per member at 
the retail stores has fallen from £35 17s. to £31 IIs. in 1931, with 
a further decline in 1932. It has been necessary to curtail 
redundant staffs, to reduce wages through the agencies for 
negotiation and conciliation which the movement has established, 
and to spread employment by a system of shorter working time, 
with corresponding diminution of the weekly wage. At almost 
every stage of this readjustment the retail societies have 
encountered active resistance from the employees’ trade unions. 
The management committees complain that in their dealings 
with the National Union of Distributive and Allied Workers 
especially there is a general refusal to recognise the position in 
which the societies stand. On the north-east coast and in the 
distressed areas, for example, the retail societies suffer financial 
extremity by reason of the prolonged industrial depression. 
Unemployment and reduced wage payments in the local factories, 
mines, or shipyards have grave consequences on the turnover of 
co-operative stores. The Central Board, in these circumstances, 
can be pardoned for the incorporation of not a little feeling in its 
report when it states that, in economic affairs, the movement is 
‘the sport of circumstances, not the dictator.’ Nevertheless the 
National Union turns a deaf ear to every appeal. It maintains 
that neither a management committee nor its chief officers 
should alter conditions of employment, or dismiss an employee, 
without consent of the district officers of the trade union. In 
the opinion of the Central Negotiating Board that proposal 
involves an ‘ unwarrantable interference’ with the legitimate 
functions of management. But the union does not abate its 
demands. It holds that in spite of the general superiority of 
co-operative wages and conditions, these are not excessive in 
comparison with the standards adopted by reputable employers, 
nor more than the movement asa whole can afford to 
pay. 

There is consequently not a little difficulty in procuring the 
adoption of the National Conciliation Board’s awards. ‘ Recurrent 
rebuffs and the rising disinclination on the part of individual 
societies to observe decisions ’ indicate that ‘ the board is not yet 
firmly entrenched in the societies’ confidence.’ The unsatisfactory 
outcome of inquiries where no decision has been reached and the 
union’s challenge to the management are the reasons assigned for 
this unfortunate position. 

Meanwhile, the general lethargy of the members continues, 
and not more than 4 or 5 per cent. trouble to: vote on matters 
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affecting the conduct of the societies. An atmosphere of such 
profound indifference to their own affairs is favourable to the 
development of the employees’ propaganda, and there are not a 
few societies where the management committee is in danger of 
passing into their hands. So far, in spite of the idealism which 
survives in a movement that is much of this world, co-operators 
have not yet devised a means to obtain service from their 
employees at the highest standards within their command ; 
nor have they found the way to establish peace between labour 
and capital in working-class ownership. 

For seventy years the movement followed with fidelity the 
practice of the Rochdale men in avoiding direct contact with 
politics. The war compelled a change of attitude. During the 
early part of the struggle the control of supplies was vested in 
authorities to whom the Co-operative Movement was either 
unknown or highly disagreeable. At first the system of regula~ 
tion was heavily in favour of the private trader ; and later the 
tribunals were obsessed with a belief that assistants in a co- 
operative store was not so necessary at home as the staff employed 
by the competitive shopkeeper. For the defence of the move- 
ment it was resolved to form a political party. The Co-operative 
Party now claims the adherence of 462 societies with a member- 
ship of 4,083,000. Unlike all other political parties, it is not 
autonomous. Its programme and its policy require assent from 
the annual Congress, which includes representatives from the 630 
societies not affiliated with the Co-operative Party, many of whose 
nominees are engaged in local administration as Liberals and 
Conservatives. Apart from the anomalous position to which the 
party is thus reduced, it would seem that, unless it can devise a 
new species of propaganda, it enters the political field too late. A 
majority of the men are already nominally connected with the 
Labour Party through their trade unions. And the trade union 
has the first claim on the mind of the wage-earning producer who 
designs the establishment of the equalitarian State. On the other 
hand, there is no effective political organisation for the wage- 
earner’s wife. If the Co-operative Party can succeed—as it may 
with the aid of the women’s guilds—in the political instruction 
and organisation of the women who compose the overwhelming 
part of the membership of every retail society, it will then have 
made a contribution to history. 

Under the shelter of liberal legislation increasingly tolerant 
of experiments in the voluntary organisation of the working class, 
in the course of 100 years there have arisen many associations 
whose contributions to the general welfare have been fruitful and 
beneficent. At one time feared as a revolutionary force, the trade 
union now acts in conjunction with the State for the mitigation 
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of the disturbance due to unemployment and those dislocations 
of industry which seem to be inherent in progress. Even more 
sympathetically regarded by the classes who still control the 
economic machine, the friendly societies pursue their tasks of 
mutual aid. Increasingly, however, the need to preserve the 
general health impels the community, acting through the Govern- 
ment, to share the burdens which the wage-earner first accepted 
as a volunteer long before the nation was aware of the waste and 
folly of preventable sickness. Trade unions and friendly societies 
now look to the State for aid in dealing with the workless, the 
underpaid, the incapacitated, and the failing. The Co-operative 
Movement, closely allied though it is with these associations, yet 
stands apart with a character all its own. 

It does not ask for aid. Here are millions of the common 
people spending wisely, not hoarding, but truly thrifty, inculcat- 
ing temperance and learning self-respect as the more imaginative 
and constructive minds among them strive to lay the foundations 
for a vast experiment in the control of the means by which they 
live. That effort in self-direction could not be made but for the 
limited freedom conferred by the Acts of Parliament which 
authorise this form of industrial society. The dividends which 
they earn, without increasing pricé, have been of notable assist- 
ance to multitudinous men and women since their mode of 
trading seized the minds of the forgotten founders of the first 
struggling societies of Lancashire and Yorkshire. But more than 
the dividend, more than the millions of capital which are held in 
common ownership as the result of care and sobriety, is the hope 
which sometimes stirs the most sluggish thinkers among them— 
the belief that the working people themselves can make some 
splendid contribution to the relief of mankind from industrial 
disorder and for the continuity of international peace. At the 
moment they fear that those who pin their faith to the need for 
competitive trade and the acquisition of private gain are organis- 
ing to destroy the structure which nearly a century’s effort has 
erected. It is thus they interpret the latest amendment in taxa- 
tion. What a thousand pities the nation would be forced to share 
if their fears should have any real foundation ! 


Epwin C, FAIRCHILD. 
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THE CASE AGAINST BIG BATTLESHIPS 


THE fact that conversations have, very properly, begun in order 
to clear the way for the Naval Conference which, under the terms 
of the London Treaty, is due to take place next year, renders it 
particularly necessary that a very thorough, unprejudiced and 
scientific examination should be made of the problem of the size 
of the units of the fleets. Reasoned arguments are urgently 
needed to show precisely and logically what governs the size of 
the fighting ship. On this question there is a variety of opinion 
which is astonishing ; but there is an equally astonishing lack of 
reasoned argument to show why it has become necessary for the 
principal fighting ships to be from twice to three times the size, 
and to cost from seven to ten times as much, as those of a bare 
generation ago. 

What the reasons are which convince foreign Governments 
that their ships must be of these portentous sizes we have not 
yet been told. But we have had some indication of some of the 
reasons why our own authorities believe that it is impossible to 

‘make reductions below the figure which they advocate—a figure, 
it is to be observed, considerably lower than that adopted by the 
other maritime Powers. That figure has been reduced from 
35,000 tons by successive steps to 30,000, 25,000, and, finally, 
22,000. Below 22,000, we have been told, it is absolutely 
impossible to go. One explanation of this was given by the Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty sixteen months ago,! and it is with that 
explanation alone that I wish to deal. We need ‘ capital ships,’ 
it was said, because the abolition of the capital ship would make 
the cruiser the capital ship of the future, and this would, in the 
opinion of the Board, lead us into ‘ considerably increased expense.’ 

This reply indicated a complete misconception of what the 
words ‘ capital ship’ mean, and of what constitutes a ‘ capital 
ship.” Indeed, the mental confusion is plain, for while in one 
part of the sentence the ‘ abolition ’ of the capital ship is spoken 
of, the very next words indicate that, in spite of abolition, the 
capital ship would continue to exist. In practice the capital 
ship is, and always has been, nothing more than the largest ship. 

Hansard, vol. 275, No. 51, March 16, 1933. 
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The term has no quantitative connotation. It means no more 
than ‘ principal’ or ‘ most important.’ So a ‘capital city’ is 
the most important, irrespective of its actual size, and a ‘ capital 
East Indiaman’ or a ‘ capital frigate’ were the largest vessels 
of those types. The largest type of destroyer of to-day, called the 
‘ flotilla leader,’ is a ‘ capital ’ destroyer. 

It is a complete mistake to imagine that the effect of reducing 
the tonnage allowed for the principal fighting ship to that now 
allowed for what are called ‘ cruisers’ would make the cruiser 
into the capital ship. It would lead to embodying the 
characteristics needed in a ‘ ship of the line of battle’ within a 
hull of a more restricted tonnage—a tonnage, it needs to be 
observed, that was deemed fully sufficient not many years ago. 
No cry was then raised that any country was in danger in conse- 
quence of the ‘ cruiser ’ being as large as the capital ship. There 
then was, and there again would infallibly be, a marked differentia- 
tion between the characteristics of those vessels intended for the 
line and those for the cruising and detached services which 
are associated with the term ‘cruiser.’ The reason is perfectly 
simple. The ships built for the specific purpose of serving as 
units in large fighting concentrations of force would be designed, 
as they have always been, to be as powerful as the available or 
permissible tonnage allowed. A ship-of-war.is a compromise 
between fighting power, speed and endurance. If the need for 
one of these elements predominates in the functions the ship has 
to perform, as it does in the different types, sacrifices have to be 
accepted in other elements. The principal differences between 
the ‘ ship of the line of battle’ and the ‘ cruiser ’ lies in the fact 
that the duties of scouting, of patrol, of protection of com- 
munications call for higher speed than is needed in ships of the 
main body, and can be performed by less powerful vessels. 

The battleship—to use the shortened term—must be strong 
enough to meet the most powerful units of an enemy force ; to 
‘lie in the line ’ against whatever ships the constructive skill of 
that enemy has been able to produce within the existing limita- 
tions of knowledge, money or agreement. If, therefore, a certain 
limit of tonnage is accepted and imposed, the designer of the 
battleship devotes as large a proportion of the weight available 
to fighting power; and this he does at the expense of speed. 
The designer of the ‘ cruiser,’ on the other hand, needs speed, 
for which he has to sacrifice fighting power. Under a mistaken 
conception of the problem of trade attack and defence cruisers 
grew to the size of battleships at the end of the last century. 
But they remained cruisers; they were not ‘capital ships.’ 
The difference is illustrated by actual cases. We in this country 
possessed simultaneously ‘battleships’ (the ‘ Russells’) and 
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‘cruisers’ (the ‘Good Hopes’), each of about 14,000 tons, 
Though the sizes were the same, the difference was vast, for 
while the ‘battleships ’ had a broadside of 4000 lb. and a speed 
of 19 knots, the ‘cruisers’’ broadside was 1560 lb. and the 
speed 25 knots. The Russians similarly had battleships (the 
‘ Retvisans’) of 13,300 tons and a cruiser (the ‘Gromoboi’) of 
13,600, in which the same differentiation occurred. 

If—to use the inaccurate phraseology—the capital ship were 
‘abolished’ and the size reduced to that of the present cruisers, 
a precisely similar differentiation would be bound to result. 
The efforts of the naval authorities throughout the world would 
be to produce within the 10,000 tons—or whatever figure were 
adopted, preferably a lower one—as hard-fitting an instrument 
as possible for service with the main body, and no higher speed 
would be given to her than the essential needs of fleet operations 
demand. We should see differences of opinion as to what that 
speed should be, for the simple reason that no absolute criterion, 
no ‘ proper speed ’ for a battleship, exists ; but those differences 
would not be great—they never have been. But beyond any 
doubt whatever, we should witness as marked a differentiation 
between the battleship and cruiser of 15,000 or 10,000 or 8000 tons, 
or any other accepted tonnage, as there was between the two 
types of 14,000 tons of the earlier period. Even if the cruiser 
should remain at a totally unnecessary size of 10,000 tons she 
most certainly would not ‘ become the capital ship.’ Equally 
certainly, the expense would not be increased, but diminished, 
for it is hardly to be supposed, even by the maddest of mathe- 
matical strategists, that a number of ships of a certain tonnage 
would cost as much as an equal number of ships of more than 
twice the size. Indeed, a restriction upon tonnage would tend 
towards a curbing of that strategically unscientific craze for speed 
which, as the most costly of all elements in a ship, has operated 
so greatly to increase the cost of all navies. To this objection 
that the ‘ cruiser’ would become the capital ship other reasons 
were added for considering that 22,000 tons is the irreducible 
minimum size for this unit of the fleet. There are three needs 
of a technical character which render reduction below this figure 
impossible. They are—the needs of adequate protection, suffi- 
cient endurance, and ‘ tolerably decent living conditions.’ ? 

If these are really the reasons why it is impossible for the 
battleships of the world in general, and this country in particular, 
to be less than twice the size they were a few years ago, they can 
only be called inadequate. ‘ Adequate protection’ is the first. 
What does this mean? Protection, presumably, against the 
disabling blows of an antagonist. These blows are those from 

® Hansard, March 16, 1933. 
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the gun fire of a surface opponent, the torpedo fire of a surface 
or submarine opponent, and the torpedo or bomb fire of an air 
opponent. Size does not contribute to power to resist gun fire, 
for the very obvious reason that the prospective antagonist 
has also increased the size of his ships and his guns, and that 
‘ hitting power ’ increases with size in a greater proportion than 
defensive power. We have an ample amount of that best form 
of evidence, the practical experience of war, to demonstrate 
conclusively that the larger the ship, the less is the punishment 
she can take from her like opponent. The old Russian battle- 
ships, bad as many of them were, stood more blows from their 
adversaries in the Russo-Japanese War than their far larger 
successors of double their size stood in the late war. Big ships 
were sunk by a few shots at Jutland. Smaller ships survived 
a greater number of hits at Tsushima and Ulsan. 

Abstract reason and practical experience lead to the same 
conclusion that great size is in no way whatever a factor in 
defensive power except against smaller vessels. The larger two 
combatants become, the less punishment can either take. This 
fact is so familiar that one can only conclude that it is not protec- 
tion against other ‘battleships’ that the Admiralty have in 
mind when they assert the need for great size on the score of 
‘ adequate protection.’ 

Is it, then, needed to give protection against the torpedo? 
The very reverse is the case. So far as the submarine is con- 
cerned, nothing could be plainer than the fact that the small 
ship ran the least, and the largest ship the greatest, risk. The 
small ship defended herself by her ability to attack the submarine, 
by her nimbleness, by the small target which she presented. 
The big ship could not attack the submarine, could not defend 
herself, nor, for all her construction, was she immune from injury 
and disablement ; and the loss or laying up of one great ship 
means a heavy proportional loss to the whole force. In face of 
this, a claim for great size for protection against the submarine 
is merely absurd. It is, indeed, not without relevance to recall 
that, although one of the purposes of a navy is to protect a 
country against invasion by sea, it was considered necessary in 
the late war to retain a large number of troops in the country, 
Mr. Balfour, Lord Riddell tells us, wished to know the reason. 
He was told by Sir William Robertson that the reply was obvious : 
we had to defend the country. 

You know that the Navy say that they cannot prevent invasion. 
They cannot visk capital ships to prevent an attack on our coasts. It is 


therefore the duty of the military authorities to make ample provision to 
repel an invasion.? 


® Lord Riddell, War Diary, p. 177. 
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Thus the capital ship had become so large and so valuable that 
she could not be risked even to fulfil one of the objects for which 
she existed—a truly singular result of the policy, and need and 
utility, of great size ! 

The torpedo can also be used in battle. We are told that, 
since a long line of battle presents so great a target, torpedoes 
fired at the line cannot miss it ; therefore, ships must be capable 
of sustaining the consequent injury. But this solution is purely 
material; and it treats as axiomatic a certain formation in 
battle. It does nothing to reduce the probability of being hit— 
we often say that prevention is better than cure. Moreover, 
though ships may float after being hit, it is by no means certain 
they can continue to fight—one under-water shot put the great 
Lion out of action at the Dogger Bank ; and even though they 
may continue to fight, they may be very difficult to dock after- 
wards for repair, and when docked they will be out of action for 
along time. The military method of dealing with such a threat 
is to reduce the probabilities of being hit by tactical dispositions, 
as Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge remarked many years ago. There 
is nothing sacrosanct in the formation of a single line of battle 
as a tactical formation. The two outstandingly decisive naval 
victories, Trafalgar and Tsushima, were not fought, by the victors, 
in line, though many indecisive battles were so fought ; while the 
surrender of Yorktown, which finally decided the fate of England 
in America, was due to the British admiral not beating the French 


fleet, primarily for the reason that, though he could have crushed 
the enemy van, he delayed attacking until he had formed line. 
Thirdly, there is attack from the air. But here again the big 
ship, though the extent of injury done to her by bombs may be 
mitigated by armour and under-water construction, is more 
liable to be hit because she presents a larger target, and the size 
of a target is a matter of no small importance when dealing with 
weapons of such a low degree of accuracy as the bomb and the 
torpedo. Further, the efficiency of a massed attack—and all 
attacks by light craft must be massed, otherwise they are 
innocuous—depends upon numbers. If the ships are large, the 


aircraft-carriers are large, and the numbers that can be thrown 


into attack are consequently greater. 

There is thus no case whatever on the basis of adequate 
protection. The ‘small’ ship, whether engaged with her like 
or against the various forms of mosquito craft, is better protected 
than the large one. It is, however, necessary to recollect that 
the ultimate object of a man-of-war is not to achieve her own 
protection ; it is to destroy the enemy. The object of a navy 
is to protect the country ; but increase in size, even if it should 
have the justification claimed for it of increasing the safety of a 
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certain small number of its units, so far from increasing the 
country’s security has most markedly diminished it ; for the cost 
of the ships has become so great that the number needed for our 
security in one of its elements cannot, it would appear, be afforded. 
Hence these restrictions upon our cruiser and flotilla numbers 
which have left us to-day in a position in which we cannot, in 
certain circumstances, maintain in war the trade without which 
we must undoubtedly succumb, nor move an army where it 
may be needed. 

‘Suitable endurance’ is the next factor. The Admiralty 
assert that suitable endurance cannot be obtained if our ‘ battle- 
ships’ are smaller than 22,000 tons. Is the battleship, then, 
independent of the cruiser? Does a fleet not need scouts? Do 
not these battleships, however large, need their protecting 
satellites ? If it should be true that the requisite endurance can 
be obtained only on a tonnage of 22,000 tons, of what use are the 
cruisers we build of 5000 or 7000 or even 10,000 tons and the 
destroyers of 1500? For it follows, if the assertion represents 
a fact, that these cruisers and destroyers cannot possess the 
endurance necessary to accompany the battle fleet. As a matter 
of mere fact, however, the cruisers of these lower tonnages have 
sufficient endurance. The reason of endurance will not stand a 
moment’s examination. 

Finally, the size is said to be essential in order to give ‘ tolerably 
decent living conditions for the people who have to pass their 
lives in the ship.’ A seaman who has served, as most of us have 
served, in ships of from 400 tons upwards must needs rub his 
eyes when he reads this extraordinary statement. Are, then, 
the living conditions in cruisers not ‘ tolerably decent’? Was 
life too hard to be borne in those 5000-ton cruisers we served in 
before the war, or in those of from 3000 to 10,000 which have been 
stationed all over the world since the war? These small cruisers 
worked in the North Sea, in the North and South Pacific, in the 
Indian Ocean. The idea that there were not ‘ tolerably decent 
living conditions’ in them is ridiculous. There certainly never 
has been any reluctance in the Navy to serve in small ships, nor 
have I ever heard that such service was considered hard, much 


less ‘ intolerable.’ 

That, however, is not all. Apparently these conditions are 
considered necessary only for that particular set of officers or 
men who serve in the fifteen battleships. Why is this? Why 
must this particular set of individuals be singled out for comfort 
and the vast majority who serve in the cruisers and the flotillas 
be relegated to conditions which by hypothesis are intolerable ? 
Clearly this reason, like those which preceded it, has no substance 
whatever in fact. 
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It has been asserted that great size is an intrinsic necessity 
in British defence, so much so that, even if all the other Powers 
should be prepared to abolish the great ship, we must still possess 
them. This truly strange theory places a new meaning on 
the word ‘ battleship,’ which, as remarked earlier, is merely a 
shortened form of the expression ‘ ship fit to lie in the line of 
battle.’ What made a ship fit to lie in the line was simply her 
capacity to fight, on equal terms, the ships which formed the 
enemy’s line. There was no other reason for size than the size 
of the enemy’s ship. Our ancestors, who knew something of 
their business, never thought it necessary to utilise ships of the 
line in parts of the world where their enemy had none, though, 
for occasional convenience, as they possessed such ships, they 
made use of them. But what we are told to-day is that, although 
there should be no such ships to meet in ‘ battle formations,’ no 
“mass ’ to oppose, we must still possess these great ships. One 
asks, what for? Obviously it is not to form masses, or fleets, 
which no one can oppose, because there is none to oppose them. 
The idea appears to be that they are needed for the defence of 
convoys. In fact, it is not ‘ battleships ’ in the true sense of the 
word that are demanded, but very large cruisers. The duty is 
cruiser duty, and what we are in reality affirming is that it is 
necessary for us to have cruisers larger than those of any possible 
enemy. 

Many years ago Sir Reginald Custance remarked that it is 
futile to aim at building ships more than equal in power to 
those of other nations, and other naval writers expressed a similar 
view. We may confidently dismiss the possibility of such a 
contingency arising as that in which other Powers acquiesce in 
an arrangement which would allow this latitude in cruiser con- 
struction to this country. Apart, however, from this plain fact, 
the proposal is a vicious one. It is a repetition of an exploded 
policy. It is about forty years since we embarked upon precisely 
such a policy, forced through the Admiralty by the then Controller 
of the Navy and the Chief Constructor in opposition to the First 
Sea Lord, which resulted in the building of those monstrosities 
the Powerful and Terrible. That act vitiated our cruiser policy 
ever afterwards. Drakes, costing a million, Minotaurs, costing a 
million and a third, followed. Our ‘light’ cruisers, the true 
cruisers, suffered, and when the war came we had not enough of 
them. The fiction that the big cruiser would ‘ sweep the seas’ 
was exploded by the experience of war, as every thoughtful man 
knew it would be. 

Where, then, is the reason for this asserted necessity for ships 
of this great size? It isnot the minimum which will give adequate 
protection, nor is protection the sole object of warship design. 
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It is not necessary for endurance, for smaller ships have as much 
endurance, and, if they had not, the battleships would be tied 
by theiy endurance; they cannot conduct campaigns alone 
without scouts or flotillas. It is not necessary for comfort, for 
the conditions of living are perfectly tolerable in the smaller ships. 
It is not possible that we alone could possess them, nor, if it 
were possible, would it be necessary to have them if other Powers 
were without them. 

All attempts to represent the need of size as intrinsic have 
been answered at different times. But there remains another 
reason which is, admittedly, as grave—other nations insist upon 
having them, and we cannot, therefore, be without instruments 
as powerful as theirs. The reason why some of those other 
nations have them is, however, merely that we and others have 
them. Both Italy and Japan were ready and anxious to make 
reductions in size some years ago. France had no desire for such 
great ships, though lately she has come under the spell. It is 
not impossible, however, that those others who consider that 
there are intrinsic reasons for great size may have no better 
foundations for their belief than our own authorities. Those 
which I have seen are certainly equally untenable. 


HERBERT RICHMOND. 


Voi. CX VI—No. 690 
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MADAME CURIE AND HER SUCCESSORS 


TuE late Mme. Curie lived just long enough to see the brilliant 
discovery of artificial radioactivity by her daughter and son-in- 
law, Irene and F. Curie-Joliot. In the first stage of her own 
career, in collaboration with her husband, Pierre Curie, she had 
discovered radium, and had taken a leading part in the estab- 
lishment of correct conceptions of the nature of radioactivity. 
She contended that radioactivity was a property of atoms, and 
set investigation on the right path. The scientists at the end of 
the nineteenth century, when radioactivity was discovered by 
Becquerel, found the phenomena baffling. Their conceptions of 
the operations of Nature were expressed in the terms of the 
mechanics of continuous change. This habit of thought, fixed 
deeply by three centuries of successful use, prevented scientific 
conceptual imagination from working freely on data not de- 
scribable in terms of the mechanics of continuous change. The 
paralysis of the conceptual imagination by the peculiar data 
provided by radioactivity led in the six years following 1896 
to the proposal of many fantastic theories of the nature of radio- 
activity. 

Throughout this formative period Mme. Curie firmly steered 
the physicists towards the conception of radioactivity as an 
intrinsic property of certain atoms. Her experiments on uranium 
showed that its radioactivity was not a chemical property and 
was not dependent on chemical reactions between molecules of 
different substances, as the activity depended only on the amount 
of the uranium present and was not affected by its combination 
with other substances. As certain uranium minerals were known 
to be more radioactive than uranium itself, Mme. Curie deduced 
that these minerals must contain some substance more active 
than uranium, because the high activity could not be due to the 
chemical reactions of uranium with other substances. If the 
uranium mineral contained different sorts of radioactive atoms, 
these different sorts should be separable by chemical analysis. 
Directed by her theory, Mme. Curie boldly made a chemical 
analysis of the uranium mineral, and succeeded in separating 
from it two new very active substances, radium and polonium. 
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A consideration of Mme. Curie’s theoretical acuity and courage, 
combined with fine experimental skill, shows that she was a great 
scientist. In the atmosphere of groping speculation caused by 
the discovery of facts that could not be accommodated by 
scientific conceptions that had served for three centuries, she 
successfully formulated a correct theory from the results of 
exact experiments, and employed this theory as an immediate 
guide to the experiments which enabled her to discover radium 
and polonium. The combination of qualities in her scientific 
work shows that she is entitled to be called great. Her discovery 
of radium was helped by less than the usual quantity of luck 
which helps the discoverer of profoundly original knowledge. 
For instance, she owed less to luck in her discovery of radium 
than Orsted in his supremely important discovery of electro- 
magnetism. She belongs to the class of scientist which includes 
Orsted, Davy and Faraday, and she is the only woman in history 
that has made a supreme scientific discovery. 

Her greatest discoveries were made in her earlier years. She 
became a unique personality, and received overwhelming honours. 
She is the only person that has received more than one Nobel 
prize. Her fame attracted large endowments, used for building 
the Radium Institute in Paris. She was appointed director of 
research and provided with relatively large quantities of the rare 
radioactive substances, and with magnificent equipment. With 
these provisions she was able to create a school and a tradition of 
radioactive research. 

Those interested in the conditions of the progress of science 
will do well to study the history of her career. Her famous 
discovery of radium was made in 1898. The brilliant discovery 
of artificial radioactivity was made by her daughter and son-in- 
law in 1934—thirty-six years later. Compare these dates with 
those of Rutherford’s career. He saw how radioactivity could 
be turned to the analysis of the structure of atoms in 1903-1905, 
and announced his determination to make the research. In 
1932 his colleagues Cockcroft and Walton showed how atoms, 
could be disintegrated by machinery. This parallel suggests 
that a school and tradition of supreme research requires a genera- 
tion for growth. It is difficult in less than a generation to 
accumulate resources and to perfect a multifarious technique. 
When a school of research has grown during thirty years it can 
solve an astonishing number of problems, because any new fact 
can be investigated in a dozen different ways by a group of 
experienced and accomplished scientists. While the school is 
being founded it is led by a brilliant investigator with moderate 
resources and a small number of students. The leader will make 
great discoveries, but his colleagues will as a rule be helpers 
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rather than original discoverers. The subject will be in an early 
stage of development and present few aspects sufficiently de- 
veloped to be susceptible of swift solution. After one or two 
decades various aspects will become more clearly significant and 
the technique for investigating them will have grown. After a 
generation new problems will be solved soon after they appear, 
and the school will in a short period make an extraordinary 
number of important discoveries. The school possesses a mental 
attitude that enables it to recognise phenomena significant to 
the theme of its researches, The recent history of the schools of 
radioactive research at Paris and of atomic physics at Cambridge 
illustrate these tendencies. Paris is pre-eminent in those aspects 
of recent radioactive research that resemble the aspects of radio- 
active research explored by Mme. Curie thirty years ago. The 
tradition she has cultivated has given her school a special facility 
in those types of radioactive research which she had herself so 
much developed. The Rutherford school now established at 
Cambridge is pre-eminent in the study of atoms and atomic 
structure, and has a special facility for recognising the atomic 
aspect of new knowledge. 

In 1930 Bothe and Becker discovered that if the metal beryl- 
lium is bombarded with swift helium atoms it emits a very 
penetrating radiation. They assumed that it was a wave- 
radiation and made many experiments with it. The Curie- 
Joliots became interested in this radiation and made a very 
striking experiment with it. They discovered that if a plate of 
paraffin wax was placed across the radiation a large number of 
atoms of hydrogen were knocked forward out of the wax. They 
measured the energy of the ejected hydrogen atoms, and deduced 
from it the energy of the beryllium rays that had struck them, 
assuming the beryllium rays were waves. They found the 
beryllium waves must be extremely energetic, several times as 
energetic as the helium atoms used to bombard the beryllium. 
The Curie-Joliots interpreted these results as showing the 
existence of a new type of interaction between waves and par- 
ticles, in which waves of very high energy could be produced by 
particles of much lower energy. 

The explanation of the paradox was discovered by Chadwick, 
of the Rutherford school. He perceived that the beryllium rays 
were not waves, but streams of a new sort of particle without an 
electric charge. He brought the most suitable mental attitude 
and technique to the interpretation of a sort of phenomenon 
traditionally familiar to his school. Chadwick’s courage in 
postulating the existence of the neutron started a new period in 
physical research. In the intellectual excitement following his 
discovery, Cockcroft and Walton were inspired to attempt the 
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disintegration of atoms by machinery, and succeeded. Investi- 
gators throughout the world began to look for new particles. 
Six months after Chadwick’s discovery Anderson, of California, 
published some evidence for the existence in connexion with 
cosmic rays of the positive electron or positron, and his suggestion 
was confirmed by Blackett and Occhialini early in 1933. Chad- 
wick, Blackett, and Occhialini searched for laboratory methods 
of producing positrons that did not depend on cosmic rays. 
They had noticed the Curie-Joliots’ observation that negative 
electrons sometimes seemed to be moving backwards in a Wilson 
chamber traversed by the mixture of neutrons and wave-radia- 
tions from bombarded beryllium. They considered these particles 
might be positive electrons moving forwards from atoms struck 
by the neutrons or waves, and showed experimentally that 
positrons could be produced by bombarding pieces of lead with 
the mixed radiation from beryllium. 

The production of positrons by bombarding atoms with 
neutrons or wave-radiations was of remarkable interest in con- 
nexion with Dirac’s theory of positrons. He conceives the 
positron as a hole in the universe marked by the absence of a 
negative electron. When a negative electron drops into this 
hole two units of wave-radiation are emitted. Conversely, wave- 
radiation is capable of being converted back into pairs of positive 
and negative electrons. The Curie-Joliots named this process 
‘ materialisation,’ as particles were produced out of waves. They 
found, also, that positrons might be produced by another sort of 
process, as a by-product of the artificial disintegration of atoms 
of aluminium. They found that atoms of aluminium and other 
light elements emitted positrons when bombarded with the swift 
helium atoms ejected from polonium. While invesigating this 
phenomenon they discovered a very remarkable fact. The 
emission of positrons from aluminium does not cease immediately 
after the removal of the polonium which provides the bombarding 
helium atoms. The bombarding helium atoms do not simply 
disintegrate the aluminium atoms ; they transmute them into a 
state in which they can emit positrons after an interval of time. 
The rate of emission of positrons after the polonium has been 
removed decreases in the same way as the rate of emission of 
particles from natural radioactive substances. This means that 
the bombardment converts the aluminium foil into a radio- 
active condition. This was the grand discovery of the possibility 
of making artificial radioactive substances. Like the discovery 
of radium, it has immense practical besides theoretical interest. 
This aspect will be discussed presently. The Curie-Joliots 
immediately discovered that boron and magnesium could also 
be converted into a radioactive condition by bombardment with 
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helium atoms obtained from polonium. They found that the 
number of positrons produced from bombarded boron was reduced 
by 50 per cent. after 14 minutes, the corresponding figures for 
magnesium and aluminium being 2 minutes 30 seconds and 
3 minutes 15 seconds respectively. 

Besides providing the first examples of artificial radioactivity 
these experiments proved the existence of a new sort of radio- 
active radiation. Hitherto, three sorts of radiations from radio- 
active substances had been recognised : helium particles, negative 
electrons, and waves. The Curie-Joliots showed that positive 
electrons could also constitute a radiation from a radioactive 
substance. A consideration of the structure of the boron atom 
suggests that it might produce an unstable form of nitrogen when 
bombarded by a swift helium atom. 

Then the Curie tradition exerted its influence. Like Mme. 
Curie thirty-six years ago, the Curie-Joliots immediately 
attempted to separate the new radioactive substances by chemical 
methods. They bombarded the substance boron nitride, a com- 
pound of boron and nitrogen. When boron nitride is treated 
with caustic soda gaseous ammonia is produced. They found 
that the radioactive material formed in the boron during the 
bombardment is carried away with the ammonia. Hence the 
radioactive material was almost certainly a form of nitrogen, 
because nitrogen is one of the two constituents of ammonia. 
The other constituent is hydrogen, and it was very improbable 
that the hydrogen had been made radioactive. They found that 
the active substance in bombarded aluminium could be separated 
by solution in hydrochloric acid. It was carried away with the 
hydrogen released from the acid, and appeared to form phosphine. 
It could be precipitated by zirconium phosphate. These experi- 
ments indicated that it was a radioactive form of phosphorus. 
The magnesium appeared to give a radioactive form of silicon. 
The Curie-Joliots named the three new substances radio-nitrogen, 
radio-silicon, and radio-phosphorus. 


The manufacture of radioactive substances by bombardment 
with helium atoms suggested that bombardments with other 
sorts of particles might be effective—in particular, particles 
accelerated by electrical machinery. J.D. Cockcroft and E. T.S. 
Walton had made the famous experiments on the disintegration 
of atoms by machinery. It was not surprising that these masters 
should inquire whether radioactive substances could be made 
with their machines. With the collaboration of C. W. Gilbert 
they discovered that ordinary carbon when bombarded by 
hydrogen atoms, or protons, was converted into a radioactive 
condition. The number of positrons emitted from the bombarded 
carbon decreased by 50 per cent. after the lapse of 10 minutes. 
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They concluded that the carbon atoms were transmuted into 
atoms of radio-nitrogen by the incorporation of the bombarding 
protons. Within two months of the discovery of artificial radio- 
activity a radioactive substance had been manufactured by 
electrical machinery out of two of the commonest substances, 
carbon and hydrogen. It is impossible to exaggerate the wonder 
of this achievement. Sincé the discovery of the neutron in 1932, 
the initiative has passed from the theorists to the experimenters. 
During the last two years the experimenters have discovered the 
neutron, the positron, the artificial disintegration of atoms by 
machinery, artificial radioactivity, and the manufacture of radio- 
active substances out of common materials by machinery. Other 
astonishing experimental discoveries will be described presently. 
Is it surprising that the excitements produced by the implica- 
tions of the principle of indeterminism have declined ? For six 
years after 1927, when Heisenberg formulated the principle, 
there was much discussion of its implications, and how they 
might indicate the limits of scientific inquiry. A belief arose that 
the principle implied that scientific inquiry had unexpectedly 
narrow limits. Many asserted that the scope of scientific progress 
was lessened, and that the aspirations of scientists must be 


curtailed. Undoubtedly the reports of these discussions that 


reached the public persuaded many to believe that the methods 
of scientific discovery were less important and effective than had 
previously been supposed. The prestige of the scientific method 
had been reduced. Everywhere discussions on the limitations of 
science were heard. These discussions have become a little lame 
after the almost unparalleled riot of experimental discovery 
during the last two years. The principle of indeterminism did 
not, in fact, imply limitations on the possibilities of science. It 
showed that scientific observation contained an unsuspected 
subjective element. The recognition of this fact, and its incorpora- 
tion in the philosophy of physics, was an advance that provided 
the physicists with a better view of the processes of Nature, and 
this better view has led to the astonishing discoveries that have 
been mentioned. The creators of the philosophy of the quantum 
theory, of whom Niels Bohr is the chief, have always deplored 
and opposed exponents who misinterpreted their ideas con- 
cerning the limitations of scientific method. The principle of 
indeterminism does not imply that there are better methods 
than the scientific for the discovery of new knowledge. It implies 
only that there are limits to the possibility of observation. 
Observation remains the basis of knowledge. The principle does 
not imply a relative increase of prestige of those mental activities 
least closely connected with observation. Bohr’s school does not 
consider the limitations implied by the principle of indeterminism 
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are a ground for pessimism concerning the contribution of science 
to the comprehension of Nature. Achievements prove that 
physical scientists were never more confident, bold, or brilliant 
than they are to-day. 

The first chemical separation of new artificial radioactive 
substances performed in England was dorie by O. R. Frisch, a 
talented young physicist who is a refugee from Hamburg. He 
found that sodium and phosphorus could be converted into a 
radioactive condition by bombardment with swift helium atoms. 
The half-life of the substance produced in sodium was about 
7 seconds, while that of the phosphorus substance was about 
40 minutes. He deduced that the sodium substance was probably 
a radioactive form of aluminium, while the phosphorus substance 
was a radioactive form of chlorine. He confirmed the second 
conjecture by chemical analysis. The bombarded phosphorus 
was burned and the products of combustion were dissolved in 
caustic soda. The solution was treated with nitric acid and a 
trace of ammonium chloride. Then an excess of silver nitrate 
was added. This produced a precipitate of silver chloride which 
was found to contain more than 50 per cent. of the original 
activity. 

The radiations emitted by the artificial radioactive substances 
prepared by the Curie-Joliots consisted of positrons. Alichanow, 
Alichanian, and Dzelepow, of Leningrad (whose laboratory I have 
seen, and who kindly explained to me their ingenious apparatus), 
have found that an artificial radioactivity which emits ordinary 
negative electrons may also be obtained. If magnesium is bom- 
barded with swift helium atoms it is converted into a radio- 
active condition in which positrons are emitted, as the Curie- 
Joliots found. But Alichanow has shown that negative electrons 
also are emitted by the activated magnesium, the number being 
about four times the number of emitted positive electrons. 

In their original paper the Curie-Joliots had suggested that 
radioactivity might be induced in carbon by bombardment with 
atoms of heavy hydrogen. This suggestion was confirmed by 
Henderson, Livingston, and Lawrence, of Berkeley, California. 
They bombarded carbon and many other substances with atoms 
of heavy hydrogen accelerated to an energy of 3,000,000 volts. 
They found evidence of the production of radioactivity by this 
treatment in carbon, the activity decreasing to half its original 
value in 12 minutes. An activity with a half-life of 40 seconds 
was produced in calcium fluoride. Calcium chloride gave one of 
13 minutes, lithium carbonate and ammonium nitrate gave one 
of about 2 minutes, aluminium nitrate gave one of 3 minutes, 
and magnesium one of g minutes. Two radioactive substances 
appeared to be produced in beryllium, one with a half-life of 
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9 minutes and the other of 3 minutes. Crane and Lauritsen, of 
Pasadena, obtained radioactive gases from carbon and boric oxide 
by bombarding them with heavy hydrogen. They found that 
the radioactive gas could be driven out of the boric oxide by 
heating it to about 200 degrees Centigrade. The radioactive 
atoms could be condensed out of the gas by passing it through 
a liquid-air trap. This radioactive gas is probably radio-nitrogen. 
Alichanow has pointed out that the radio-nitrogen produced by 
bombarding carbon with heavy hydrogen has the same radio- 
active properties as the radio-nitrogen produced by bombarding 
boron with swift helium atoms. 

Atoms of helium, hydrogen, and heavy hydrogen had proved 
to be efficient projectiles for producing artificial radioactivity in 
various substances, but only in light elements such as carbon, 
aluminium, and boron. They had not transmuted atoms of the 
heavier elements, such as iron. This was to be expected, as the 
bombarding particles carry a positive charge of electricity. 
They would not be able to approach the nuclei of the heavy atoms 
because they would be repelled by the large positive electrical 
charges on the nuclei of the atoms of the heavy elements. The 
limitation of the hydrogen, heavy hydrogen, and helium particles, 
in virtue of their electric charges, does not apply to a neutron. 
As it has no charge it should have no difficulty in penetrating the 
nuclei of all atoms, and perhaps of producing rearrangements 
leading to the formation of new radioactive nuclei. Professor 
Enrico Fermi, of Rome, began experiments to see whether 
neutrons might be efficient producers of artificial radioactivity in 
other substances. The results of his experiments are astonishing. 
Scientists were peculiarly interested in them, because Fermi has 
not hitherto been known as an experimenter. He is one of the 
world’s leading theoretical physicists, and his researches were 
concerned with the most recondite investigations of mathe- 
matical physics with which the names of Heisenberg, Dirac, 
and Schrédinger are associated. 

Fermi prepared a convenient source of neutrons by sealing a 
mixture of radium emanation and beryllium powder in a glass 
tube. The helium particles emitted by the spontaneously dis- 
integrating radium emanation eject neutrons from the beryllium 
atoms. Tubes emitting 1,000,000 neutrons per second may be 
made in this way. With the collaboration of D’Agostino, Amaldi, 
and Segré he obtained a remarkable series of results. Phos- 
phorus became strongly radioactive under the neutron bombard- 
ment. The electrons emitted by the disintegrating substance 
produced in the phosphorus could be photographed. Chemical 
separation showed that the substance was probably radio-silicon. 
Iron provided a radioactive substance with a half-life of about 
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3 hours. Chemical treatment showed that it was probably 
radioactive manganese. Aluminium gave a substance with a 
half-life of 12 minutes, and the disintegrations could be photo- 
graphed. Silicon gave a substance with a half-life of about 
3 minutes, and the disintegration electrons were photographed. 

Chlorine gave a substance with a half-life much longer than that 
of any other substance produced in the series of experiments. 
Vanadium gave a substance with a half-life of 5 minutes. For 
arsenic the half-life is 2 days. A strong effect was obtained with 
silver, the half-life being about 2 minutes. Tellurium gave a period 
of about 1 hour. Iodine gave an intense effect with a half-life of 
30 minutes. Chromium gave an intense effect with a half-life of 
6 minutes, and the disintegration electrons were photographed. 
Barium gave a half-life of 2 minutes, and fluorine of 10 seconds. 
Effects were obtained also with sodium, magnesium, titanium, 
zirconium, zinc, strontium, antimony, selenium, and bromine. 

All of these results were mentioned in a short letter to Nature. 
The vast extension of new fact made the scientific imagination 
reel. They were followed by even more results of an equally 
remarkable kind. Fermi and his colleagues found that at least 
47 elements could be converted into radioactive substances by 
neutron bombardment. They investigated the sign of the electric 
charge on the electrons emitted by the disintegrating substances 
and found it was always negative. All of the new radioactive 
atoms produced by neutrons emitted negative electrons. This 
was in contrast with the new radioactive atoms produced by 
helium bombardments, which emitted positive electrons. They 
found that the atomic number of the substances produced in 
aluminium, chlorine, and cobalt was two less than that of the 
parent atoms. In four cases—phosphorus, sulphur, iron and zinc 
—it was one less. In the cases of bromine and iodine the active 
element is an isotope of the bombarded element—+.e., the atoms 
of bromine and iodine are converted from inactive into active 
atoms, but their chemical properties remain unchanged. 

With the assistance of Rasetti and D’Agostino, Fermi investi- 
gated the interesting problem of the effect of neutron bombard- 
ment on the atoms of uranium and thorium. These are the very 
heavy natural radioactive substances. The experimenters thought 
that a series of new disintegrations might be started by a neutron 
bombardment in these naturally unstable atoms. Their experi- 
ments showed that this was correct. Uranium and thorium both 
showed a large increase in activity after bombardment. Two 
new radioactive substances appeared to be produced in the 
thorium, and five in uranium. The half-lives of three of the 
uranium substances are 10 seconds, 40 seconds, and 10 minutes. 
The half-lives of the remaining pair are between 40 minutes and 
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x day. The 13-minute substance can be separated by chemical 
treatment. The uranium preparation is treated with nitric acid, 
and a small quantity of a manganese salt is added. The man- 
ganese is precipitated in manganese dioxide by boiling the solu- 
tion with sodium chlorate. A large part of the active substance 
remains in the manganese dioxide. This chemical treatment 
shows that it cannot be a form of thorium or palladium, or bis- 
muth or lead or ekacesium or emanation. The atomic number of 
uranium is 92, and those of the other elements mentioned are 
90, 91, 88, 89, 83, 82, 87, and 86. If the 13-minute substance is 
not one of these, what can it be? Perhaps it is a uranium atom 
that has incorporated part of a neutron, and increased its mass 
from 92 to 93 units. Such a substance should have chemical 
properties resembling those of manganese, according to the 
periodic law of the chemical properties of the elements. As the 
13-minute substance seems to follow manganese through chemical 
reactions, it may be element 93. 

The number of elementary atoms known to chemistry was 92, 
the lightest being hydrogen and the heaviest uranium. Some 
theorists had offered arguments to show that not more than 118 
could be possible. Later the maximum number was reduced to 
96, and recently two physicists argued that the maximum number 
was 92. The apparent experimental discovery of element 93 is 
rather awkward for them! Fermi thinks that element 94 or 95 
may also be produced in the neutron bombardments. The 
heaviest atom found in the earth is that of uranium. Heavier 
atoms may have existed at some time in the past, but they dis- 
integrated zons ago. Jeans has suggested that radioactive atoms 
of masses 94 or more might exist in the stars and provide some of 
the stellar energy by disintegration. If Fermi’s substance is 
element 93, he will be the first man to have made an element. 
His precedessors have only discovered chemical elements or 
prepared radioactive varieties of known elements. The manu- 
facture of elements provides a new attitude in chemical science. 
Hitherto chemists investigated the properties of atoms provided 
by Nature. Now they have the prospect of investigating the 
chemistry of an atom prepared by themselves. While the 
chemistry of No. 93 will resemble that of certain other elements, 
according to the periodic law, it will in detail be unique. Pre- 
paring a new atom implies the invention of a new chapter of 
chemistry. The problems of the chemist were previously set 
him by Nature. He is no longer entirely dependent on Nature 
for his problems. He can invent them for himself, by manu- 
facturing atoms not found on the earth, or observed in the 
heavens. 

Fermi’s artificial production of element 93 was followed by 
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the announcement on July 5 of the discovery of this element 
in the Joachimsthal pitchblende by Dr. O. Koblic. 

What are the implications of the indescribable burst of physical 
discovery during the last two years? Until about six months 
ago 92, or perhaps only 91, chemical sorts of atoms were known. 
Most of these were stable atoms, such as those of oxygen, or 
iron or gold. The stable atom was regarded as the typical atom. 
Unstable atoms, such as those of radium, were known, but they 
were regarded as exceptional. During the last six months the 
number of known sorts of physical atoms has been almost doubled ; 
some evidence has been found for at least 60 new isotopes. Is it 
not possible that the old idea that normal atoms are stable, while 
unstable atoms are abnormal, may have to be reversed? In the 
future hundreds of sorts of unstable atoms may be discovered, 
and the 100 stable old atoms and their isotopes, such as those of 
oxygen, iron and gold, will be regarded as abnormal. Ordinary 
stable atoms will be regarded as singularities and remainders in a 
vastly more multifarious possible world of unstable atoms. At 
some period when the universe was very young it contained more 
than 92 sorts of chemical atoms, and hundreds of unstable 
varieties of theseatoms. The interactions of matter and radiation 
at that time were the exception and unstable atoms were the 
rule. That universe would to an observer have appeared 
extremely dynamic, and our own universe of slow chemical 
reactions between stable atoms would in comparison appear 
almost deadly static. 

The practical value of the manufacture of radioactive sub- 
stances may become great. The natural radioactive substances, 
such as radium, are rare and expensive. Radium costs about 
£300,000 per ounce. The rarity and commercial value of radium 
increase the difficulty of investigating and applying its medical 
properties. The new artificial radioactive substances may be more 
effective and more convenient than those so laboriously ground 
out of the rocks. The improvement in the technique of their 
manufacture will in future probably make them available in large 
quantities at reasonable prices. While many persons will be 
impressed by visions of future manufacture of radioactive sub- 
stances and their applications in medicine and in goods for human 
convenience, others will be impressed by the sudden multiplica- 
tion of the aspects of the material universe. Almost every month 
the theorist finds new fundamental facts rising before him in 
profusion. What new conceptions must he devise to comprehend 
the new facts, and in what perspective will the problem of the 
nature of the universe and existence be placed? Shall we in a 
few years’ time reach a conception of the evolution of the material 
universe profoundly different from the one which we have at 
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present ? Theories of the internal constitution of the stars must 
be deeply modified by the discoveries of the new science—the 
chemistry of the nuclei of atoms. Atoms of lithium can be dis- 
integrated by protons travelling under the electrical pressure of 
30,000 volts. This is quite a trifling voltage. The electrical trans- 
mission lines from the Boulder Dam power station being erected 
in the canyon of the Colorado river in America will operate at 
287,000 volts—i.e,, at a tension almost ten times that sufficient 
to disintegrate lithium. If the voltages of mundane human 
power stations are commonly to be so much greater than the 
voltages necessary to disintegrate certain atoms, what must be 
happening inside stars, where the physical conditions are so 
extremely violent ? Atoms must be disintegrated and the parts 
recombined in a turmoil of reactions. The complication of the 
details of these reactions will require vast extensions of astro- 
physical theory for its description. 

The common use of voltages so very much higher than those 
necessary to make some atomic disintegrations inevitably sug- 
gests that immense developments in the human control of Nature 
will arise before many years have passed, But it is also certainly 
true that scientists cannot at present see how these developments 
can be made. Scientists are enjoying the exhilaration of swift 
advance, and approach the problems of Nature with more con- 
fidence than ever. The pessimism derived some years ago from 
inadequate discussions of the implications of recent theoretical 
discoveries is shown to be unnecessary. Scientists are acquiring 
new knowledge at an astonishing pace. But they are anxious 
that civilisation shall not collapse, and that humanity shall not 
fail to benefit from the new knowledge. Everyone who appre- 
ciates the achievements of contemporary science must be anxious 
that civilisation should be ordered in a way that these achieve- 
ments shall not be wasted. 

J. G. CROWTHER. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE BRIDGES 


ALAS, as these lines are written, and as some will read them in 
print, there is disappearing one of our national monuments, a 
bridge the memory of which will live on in London’s long story. 
There are many reasons why it should not be forgotten. Its name 
spelt alike history and victory. It was triumphant in its stark 
simplicity, with so little elaboration or decoration, but that long 
line of level arches striding out from either shore was so supremely 
satisfying. Many bridges step delightfully, even trip, over water, 
but our great Waterloo was marching, almost a part of the very 
foundations of our glorious Somerset House on the northern shore, 
and inviting—no, demanding—that architecture as fine should 
rise up to meet it and greet it on the southern. 

Need we have lost it all? In its centre two piers had given 
way ; we knew that its arches were of a type which on the curve 
of the river made its navigation difficult. The barrier was down 
—would it be right to build it up again, a barrier once more ? 
But could we not have saved a few of those royal arches, and 
might we not, by some kind of shipway, have still freed the river ? 
There were men of light and leading who thought some such 
compromise might be arranged ; but, alas! compromises are rarely 
satisfactory, and when both sides in a heated controversy are 
certain that they stand to win they are impossible. Two years 
ago, when Parliament spoke, the majority cheered. The other 
evening, when it spoke again, it cheered and laughed, loudly and 
long. It held the money-bags. It was prepared to be the chief 
subscriber. It had won. Thank heaven, the bridge was saved. 

And then—horror! A newly-elected Council of London rose 
up, to be defiant |! They saw a great opportunity to be thoroughly 
spectacular, and took it. ‘ We do not want your subscriptions,’ 
they said ; ‘ we will pay.’ And it was now their turn to laugh, 
some quietly—almost shame-faced—some loudly. And, they 
being the authority responsible, all poor old Waterloo’s royal 
arches will soon be nothing but a dismal and distressing memory. 
That curtain is rung down, and our interest in the bridge which 
will replace it will be frankly utilitarian. The sentiment has 
departed. And now what next? The position is not happy: 
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indeed, it is ridiculous. The bridge so many love is coming down, 
the bridge so many loathe still stands triumphant in its ugliness. 
All our difficulties remain the same. Think that they were there, 
fully recognised, before the war, and that year in and year out we 
have discussed them ever since the war ended. We bury 
schemes, piling them one on another till they are lost, and most 
of them quite happily forgotten. 

Mr. Editor—if I may break accepted rules and address you— 
almost all the troubles which worry us to-day were recorded in 
the pages of your great Review twenty-three years ago last 
January. So many of us foresaw the difficulties, the possibilities, 
the mighty opportunities, as long ago as that. We had got so far 
that our County Hall was plotted out, we had noted that long 
stretch of neglected southern shore from Westminster to Black- 
friars, asking, indeed imploring, to be brought in to add to the 
beauties of our mighty city, had fixed our eyes on those ninety 
acres, the key of the position, in the hands of five great corporate 
bodies anxious to be helpful, and even wandered further afield 
behind and beyond, east, west and south, over those many miles 
of less valuable property, finding so many dull streets, so few trees 
or gardens or any kind of greenery anywhere. In that quarter 
there are no real lungs. Southwark Park is miles away to the 
south-east, Battersea as far to the west. At Lambeth the Arch- 
bishop a few years earlier had nobly given up a portion of 
his garden—christened ‘The Archbishop’s Park.’ What else 
was there to hope for—anywhere ? And all waiting so patiently, 
so pathetically, for some action by those high personages who by 
voice and pen and pencil discuss everlastingly and eagerly the 
possibilities of Charing Cross Bridge with fingers itching for their 
drawing-boards, all of them determined on one thing at least— 
never, never, never to agree. 

If only more people would pass over into South London and 
wander round, if only the London Society and similar bodies, 
whose work is invaluable, would organise pilgrimages, not only 
to visit fine houses and interesting places, but look further afield 
and realise the dulness of these treeless, gardenless square miles, 
waiting to be opened up and discovered as a definite section of 
Central London, really no distance away, but, across the river, 
and flat and featureless, and so reckoned of no account ! 

There are times when dates are of value and interest. Men 
come and go, their memories cherished or forgotten—the views 
they expressed now applauded, now scoffed at. It is often a 
matter of fashion only. But the results of their advice and 
influence and actions live on. Think that it is a generation since 

1*A “King Edward” Bridge,’ by Captain George S. C. Swinton, 
Nineteenth Century and After, January 1911. 
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the development of old London’s poor relations on the south side 
began to attract the notice of her more affluent cousins in the 
City, the Strand and the West End! From the County Hall I 
have secured the following information as to how at intervals of 
over thirty-two strenuous years this question has been tossed 
about. ‘ Quot homines, tot sententia.’ 1 wonder whether any- 
where, on any matter of town planning, that dictum could be 
applied with more truthfulness. 

On October 21, 1902, at the old Spring Gardens offices, when 
the proposal was put forward to buy a section of the Adelphi, 
pull down all the Adam houses and build a new County Hall 
there, the division resulted in a tie! And the proposal dropped. 
An amendment to go to the present site had been ruthlessly voted 
down. We had gathered only nine into our lobby ! 

On April 18, 1905, the Council, having taken two and a half 
years to think over that amendment, decided to adopt it and 

. move to the present site, and the development of the neglected 
southern shore had begun. 

On March 9, 1912, with much pomp, His Majesty the King 
laid our foundation-stone. 

On July 18, 1922, there took place the first meeting of the 
Council in their great new County Hall. 

On January, I, 1923, London was thrilled by the announce- 
ment that the South-Eastern and South-Western Railway 
systems were to be amalgamated, for at long last this did look 
like real business. It was now a question for the Southern 
Railway. 

t& In July 1925, there was received Sir Edwin Lutyens’ report on 
his proposals, excellent in the opinions of some, impossible in the 
views of others. 

On November 30, 1926, Lord Lee of Fareham’s Committee 
reported in favour of the combined rail and road bridge, which 
was given the name of ‘ the double-decker.’ Criticism was now 
in full swing and one of our most prominent and forceful architects 
rushed into the Press, declaring that such a thing would be 
‘disastrous.’ But others held different views. As I write there 
lies before me a letter from one whose high standard of taste is 
acknowledged everywhere. It runs: 


If there should be any active opposition to the double-decker Charing 
Cross Bridge—opposition, I mean, on the question of principle—I should 
very much like to give evidence. In point of fact the double-decker 
bridge at that point might be one of the really fine monuments of London. 


Alas, how opinions do differ ! 
And then, in July 1929, a really great surprise! The Southern 
Railway, as the combined South-Eastern and South-Western 
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had become, suddenly agreed to move Charing Cross Station over 
the river: In July 1934, five years later, all that we can show 
with regard to bridges over that section of the River Thames is 
that Waterloo, the one road-bridge which so many have acclaimed 
as a supreme work of triumphant architecture, is being pulled 
down, while Hungerford Bridge and Charing Cross Station, 
neither of which has ever succeeded in exciting world-wide 
admiration, are now so rapidly acquiring a reputation of municipal 
sanctity. 

And then, quite suddenly in this battle or game of politics— 
call it which you will—there are developments unexpected and 
most interesting. What a curious world we live in! Should 
we be able to withstand the shocks of tragedy if comedy did not 
at times intervene in contrast? Is it possible that the hands 
which struck down Waterloo are now reaching out to welcome 
Charing Cross? Are they apologetic, and anxious to show it ? 
Well then, let us all pull together for the public advantage—for 
combination means strength, and the moment for it is ripe. For 
how long have many of us been preaching that the key to the 
solution of what we might call the South London problem lies 
in that triangle between the railway and Waterloo bridges and 
spreading out from it ; how long have we been keen to induce a 
different atmosphere there—wide streets, fine houses, gardens, 
trees and beauty. Well, our new rulers at the County Hall have 
arrived at the same conclusion; how fortunate! Politics do 
not come in this time. Who is not in favour of a Charing Cross 
bridge, and who does not realise the supreme importance of the 
landing-place which must receive it on the south side ? 

But still one wonders whether it is quite understood what the 
real trouble now is? Do the public, at any rate, realise why of 
late everything seems to have been hanging fire with no progress ? 
Probably very few have grasped the immensity of the problem 
over which many far-seeing persons have been puzzling their 
heads. It is nothing less than this : 

Can the Southern Railway—the old South-Western and the 
even older South-Eastern, now in combination—be induced to 
step down from its raised lines and platforms to ground level, 
or even to go further and burrow underground? Is such a thing 
within the bounds of possibility ? We all know that it is difficult 
to make railway viaducts things of beauty ; they are so terribly 
uncompromising, so unfortunately monotonous ; the engines used 
to belch their smoke out skywards, and though, thank heaven, 
this is now largely a thing of the past, they still take noise to the 
level of bedroom windows, destroying privacy and amenity and 
the value of property, while they often ruin architectural effects 
by attacking them at all angles. There is no question that they 
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are much more than a nuisance, that they are a long trail of 
ugliness, and that they ought never to have been allowed. But 
there they are, and it is difficult to see how in that neighbourhood 
they can be improved. In North London they do not obtrude 
themselves to any considerable extent, for there they are further 
out, where there are folds in the ground in which they are sunk; 
but cross the river, and instantly, all along parallel to its course 
at different points, they face us, an ugly bar raised high above the 
low flat ground. South London has spread out behind them ; 
but there can be no question that river and viaducts running 
more or less in parallel lines for some miles eastward and westward 
have prejudiced the value of a great stretch of property. It may 
not be bad, but it is dull, featureless, uninspiring. Can we lend 
a hand to improve conditions ? 

So we are faced by this possibility, startling to many, incredible 
to some! Is such a solution conceivable as a great Waterloo 
Station no longer raised in the air, with all its offices and buildings 
and lines and sidings, but sunk? What would such sinking 
mean—in far-reaching disturbance, in money, and time ? To the 
vast majority to whom such a suggestion is made it is midsummer 
madness, but, apparently, by quite a number of the personages 
whose views cannot be strongly brushed on one side, it is con- 
sidered, quite seriously, as a subject worthy of discussion. In 
that case it must be discussed, fought out, agreed to or swept 
out of sight and memory for ever. 

We have come to this. Waterloo Bridge is disappearing— 
for some years, at any rate. The many who for a generation 
have been fighting for a great new Charing Cross Bridge will, 
we hope, now be asking eagerly for a thorough investigation of 
all its numerous possibilities ; but it is quite useless to speak or 
argue now about any question with regard to the improvement 
of South London in that neighbourhood until these proposals to 
lower the railway lines—whether they be authorised or quite 
unauthorised—are thrashed out to a decision which will be 
permanent. 

Has any responsible body, or even individual, worked out the 
answer to this simple but rather necessary question—what would 
anything of the kind cost ? It is so easy to talk, and the talkers 
often seem to think that the bigger they talk the more they will 
enthuse their audience ; but this ‘ going to ground,’ with all its 
questions of drainage and other difficulties that may be found 
there, is no simple matter. Levels and leases will alike be 
troublesome, but the most serious point of all is: How long would 
it take to bring it about ? Consider the disturbance over some 
square miles of South London ! 

It is to be hoped that this question of the improvement— 
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perhaps even entire reconstruction—of a large area in central 
South London is going to be tackled really seriously at last, 
and at once. Everything is dominated by this railway problem, 
and it must be decided by Parliament. It goes far beyond the 
province of the County Council. In the future, are the Southern 
lines to be up in the air, on the ground, or sunk beneath the 
ground ? When this decision is arrived at it should be enforced— 
immediately, for, until it is, we shall not know what can be 
arranged about Charing Cross Bridge. Indeed, over that whole 
district not only can nothing be done, but nothing can be imagined 
until this possibility is officially brought forward, accepted, 
blessed with many, many millions of public money, or killed 
stone-dead for ever. 

In conclusion, it may be well to note down for reference the 
possibilities which we shall be called on to consider in any case 
—whether this all-governing idea is adopted or relegated to the 
scrap-heap. There is nowhere in our mighty London, or perhaps 
in any of the greater cities of the world, a site comparable in 
importance to that occupied to-day by Charing Cross Station. 
For architecture it stands up and dominates. If properly treated, 
no place ought to be more convenient as a centre to which every- 
thing can come, and from which everything can be dispersed in 
different directions and at many different levels. Then, south- 
ward from it, there should be a really great bridge—triumphant. 
This should lead us across that glorious curve to another archi- 
tectural triumph, also dominating. We know that that large plot 
of low-lying ground lies waiting for it. Upstream there must be 
some appropriate linking on to the purlieus of the County Hall. 
Downstream, to Blackfriars, we should have hopes for the future. 
In both directions, if possible all along that sweeping river 
frontage, a mile in length, we should have, not another Embank- 
ment roadway, but a garden walk—not too many trees, but 
shrubs, flowers, grass pushed out on to what is to-day nothing 
but a shelf of mud, a walk tempting South Londoners out to 
look on London’s greatest open space, with its fine architectural 
prospect, and to enjoy what is perhaps, in her throbbing centre, 
the nearest we can get to silence—a joy which is priceless. 

What can or will happen behind this frontage or facade it is 
naturally, at the moment, quite useless to consider. All improve- 
ments of every kind, all buildings, all levels on the wide hinterland, 
depend on this railway question. Its influence in every way and 
in every direction will be dominating and far-reaching—as long 
as London lasts. 

GEORGE S. C. SwINTON. 





